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“Only The Perfect Shall Live” 


This is “roguing” . . . removing imperfect With Rogers, roguing is a regular part of 
plants . . . so that “only the perfect shall an extensive improvement program. All 
reproduce.” plants not true to type... not “perfect” by 

Peas the plant breeder’s standard are eliminated. 


Roguing is quality control in the seed field 
. . . OMe more important reason why in 
Rogers seeds “Blood Tells.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET @ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS SERVE THE NATION 
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TIME 
WAITS 


A NEAR-REVOLUTIONARY change in food merchandising is taking 

place, and will continue to take place in the future months. The in- 
troduction of new products, the changeover from a seller’s to a buyer's 
market, different tastes, population shifts—all of these factors are bound 
to materially affect your sales picture. But time waits for no man—for no 
business to catch up with it! 


If sales are to keep pace with these changing times, itis essential to revalu- 
ate your distribution set-up now—to utilize and develop new techniques 
and methods! Proper vision and foresight today, based on sound, proven 
practices, will mean dividends tomorrow. 


We would welcome an opportunity to discuss your salesand merchandising 
problems. 


B. MEIER & SON, INC. 


209 BRONX TERMINAL MARKET BUILDING 
NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 
MOTT HAVEN 9-3162-3 
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FRANK STATEMENT 


OF WHY AMERICAN CAN COMPANY MUST 
ALLOCATE METAL CONTAINERS 


Steel for plate making still in short supply. As 


Government relaxes control on uses of steel, Canco 


must allocate its output to protect you. 


HEN THE Government removed its re- 
strictions on steel for plate making, it 
became necessary for American Can Com- 
pany to step in and set up its own system of 
allocation... 


. . . despite the fact that Canco has ade- 
quate production facilities. 


Now, why was this move necessary? 


It’s a matter of steel. Steel for making 
plate. The steel plate from which all types of 
cans and containers and other metal pack- 
ages are made. 


For all types of steel are still in short supply! 


There just isn’t enough of it to fill all the 
needs of everybody. 


So, it seemed to us that the only fair thing 
to do was to see to it that every one of our 
customers got his just and proper share of 
steel plate . . . the little fellow . . . the big 
fellow ... and all those users of steel plate in 
between . . . all on the same basis. 


And until this situation eases, we are continu- 
ing our policy of accepting no new business. 


Your Canco salesman is prepared to explain 
to you our 1947 allocation plan . . . how it 
applies to you. And how it protects you. We 
invite you to discuss this matter with him. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO x SAN FRANCISCO 
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Rot: 
signed for users where large 
quantities of tomatoes must 
be washed. All 
steel with special heavy 
cast-iron machined rings 
that will scour, clean, 
and wash _ tomatoes 
without injury Easy 


Juice Extractors that save 
the natural colors and all 
important vitamins in ye 
juices and can be used on 
either hot or cold break. 
Four standard size screens 
can be furnished, which 
can quickly and easily 
be removed. city 

to 40 gallons per 


removable pan gathers 
most of the dirt as the 
enter the 


min. Adjustable while 


in operation, 
Soak-Tank-Washers that loosen the dirt so it 
can be easily removed by the Rotary Washer. 
By placing a spray on the discharge convey- 
or, practically all of the dirt is removed be- 
fore entering the Rotary Washer Made of 
all steel apacity up to 12 tons per hour 


Motor Driven Juice Tanks designed so 
that the juices are completel rotected 
from any motor oil. Stirrer and shaft is a 
complete unit of nickel, stainless steel, or 
mone! metal. All electrically welded, pol- 
ished smooth on the inside. No solder or 
wets are used which cause electrolithic 
action. 


New Pasteurizer adaptable to liquids and 
semi-liquids that can be pumped through tub- 
ing, designed so that it is impossible to burn 
the produce inside of the stainless steel tub- 
ing Capacity from 15 to 60 gallons per 
minute. 


Roller tnapection Table with extra large 
e 


ouble Belt P Tables ideally 
diameter rollers to insure the tumbling of 


D eeling 
adapted for the canner who wishes to 
every tomato for thorough inspection. Can ~ separate the refuse from the good food on 
g pe 
laced directly after the Washer or belts Built in any length Standard size 
> of the Soak Tank for dry bs mg belt 24 inches, lower belt 10 inches 
10n 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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The public buys canned tomatoes, to- 
mato juice, and other tomato products 
with supreme confidence. They know 
that they get top quality fruit, carefully 
handled, expertly packed . . . at an 
economical price. We, of Continental, 
are proud to be associated with the 
tomato canning industry . . . proud to 
have contributed our resources and 
knowledge to its development. And, as 
demand increases, you may be sure that 
Continental will be prepared to keep 
pace with the industry’s growth. 


3 
once and income tomato juice 
Court times anned tol to 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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THERE 1S A MONUMENT CEMETERY 
1) NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. pEDICATED TO 
le GZ V MICHELE. FELICE CORNE. WHAT pip HE HAVE 
Ss 6 1a: 7 TOMATOES? 
| “i ON THE BASIS OF 24 NO. 2 CANS 
k TO THE CASE, po YOU KNOW HOW MANY 
CASES OF TOMATOES WERE pACcKED \N THE 
99 MILUON? 41 mILLION? 36 MILLION? 
yw 1944, THERE were OVER 30 MILLION CASES = 
OF TOMATO yuice PACKED IN THIS COUNTRY. WHICH IN- 
COME GROUP po YOU THINK CONSUMED THE GREATEST a 
THE HIGH-INCOME Answers 
1. The question was d eurveys show that the 
ail when the Virgin sumes 
of Appeals excused man from 
pile 3 duty because he was busy picking to- low-1ne 
Ne : matoes- The law exempts any fruit has become an importe 
Pe ts grower while actively engaged in har- than twenty years. In 1929, for eX- 
es - vesting his crops: The court pointed to ample, there were only about one- 
el ae the tomato definition: “A South Ameri- quarter million cases of tomato juice 
a can herb widely cultivated, usually a packed. Prior to that year, it was a little : 
ee 2 4 an annual, for its fruit.” known consumer item. 
4 2. Mr. Corne, 3 painter of naval pattles 4. According to the National Canners 
i in the War of 1812, is reputed to be the Association, there were over 41 million 
ates 2 first man in this country to eat a cases of tomatoes packed in 1942! Year 
i a9 et tomato. He bit into the squashy globule, after year, American families consume 
oy it was extremely poisonous + * ° and products than any other canned “vere 
eet: found it quite tasty- table.” 
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EDITORIALS 


again? Yes, as we always have and always 

will; but as we see it, never was there a time 
when quality in every can produced is so absolutely 
necessary as in the packs that are to be made during 
this season of 1947, and which, you must remember, 
will come upon the market next Fall and winter, when 
everyone seems to feel that competition in all business 
will be at its peak. And nothing is more carefully 
considered than is the food which people buy. Even 
today the reports from the markets say that buyers are 
becoming very selective. What does that mean? It 
means that the buyers of every kind are seeking quality 
which they feel will move off their hands without re- 
straint, and will not back-up in warehouses until it 
becomes an eye-sore. In canned foods there should be 
nothing like “Quality at the price,” which is often 
extended as an excuse, because canned foods are a 
hidden product and therefore, knowing human nature 
as we do, subject to doubt. We have been a long while 
living down the bad reputation the canned foods indus- 
try got from unscrupulous operators in the early days 
who took advantage of the tinned walls which hid the 
product, expecting, as they put it, to find a new cus- 
tomer the next season. There are no more “fly-by- 
night” canners in the business, the necessary invest- 
ment in canning being too high to tempt such specu- 
lators. 

Sut if you desire to build a substantial canning busi- 
ness that will be a joy as well as a profit to you, you 
will have to take quality as your keystone. The patient 
little housewife will buy one can—sight unseen as she 
must—but if the quality is disappointing, she will put 
the name of that canner, or his brand, on her black- 
list, and woebetyde the retailer who attempts to unload 
any more of it upon her. Ask some of these retailers 
just how bitter she can be! 

Pack quality or don’t pack at all, for the sake of the 
whole canned foods industry and its good name. Don’t 
be a black sheep. And if you have sold some goods 
not better than fair standards (and need we say at a 


A “MUST” —Harping on quality 
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reduced price?) and then find that the jobber’s label 
on them is one of five colors and gold, embossed, even 
if the label does not state the grade or quality, report 
the facts to your local Pure Food authorities, and they 
will attend to the rest. Out of friendliness to your 
buyer, if he sends such labels to be put upon the goods, 
point out the fact that you will be held responsible if 
you put such labels on the goods (knowing that they 
do not rate even the appearance of extras much less 
fancies, as depicted by the jobber’s labels), and refuse 
to label them, shipping them unlabelled, and let the 
jobber commit the crime, if he dares. But don’t do 
anything that will hurt the fair name of canned foods. 
Try this out on yourself: you’ve bought an unfamiliar 
can with a beautiful label, at a beautiful label price, 
and when you open it you find only medium or poor 
quality. You burn up. Well, so does the housewife— 
and all canned foods are hurt thereby, in her estima- 
tion. 

Harvey R. Burr, Executive Secretary of the Corn 
Canners Service Bureau, in his recent epistle to his 
members on the happenings at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention on this matter of packing quality says: 

“At every convention that I have attended this Fall, 
Fred Stare or Carlos Campbell or some prominent rep- 
resentative of the grocery trade has emphasized and 
stressed the subject of quality improvement. This 
seems to be the text and the substance of everybody’s 
sermon these days, and I agree that the accomplish- 
ment of this objective spells the future success and 
status of every individual canner. 

“The reasons are many and obvious and have been 
plainly expressed and enumerated by top men in the 
industry at every conference and convention of can- 
ners throughout the country. 

“How to accomplish this objective; how to go about 
it is the real problem and the question that I have been 
asked many times this past season. 

“Far be it from me to attempt to provide a complete 
answer, but I am thoroughly convinced from several 
years of experience and personal observation that no 
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one has ever succeeded in packing Fancy or Extra 
Standard Corn, or anything else for that matter, out 
of poor quality raw product, and I firmly believe that 
any plan or program for quality improvement, as we 
are thinking of it today, must of necessity start and 
depend primarily on MORE accurate and efficient con- 
trol of the raw product as it arrives at the delivery 
platform.” 


And again: 

“There is another point that I believe deserves con- 
sideration in this program of quality improvement and 
that is the development of varieties of canning crops, 
corn in particular, that are blessed with canning qual- 
ity rather than yield per acre. 

“Think of that for a moment. Tons per acre and 
yield have been the major objective of plant breeders 
for years and great strides have been made in that 
respect. I submit, however, a condition that I have 
observed in many of these high yielding varieties that 
are deficient in two important factors of canning qual- 
ity, viz: flavors and tenderness even when harvested 
at the proper stage of maturity, and I particularly urge 
attention by seed companies and plant breeders to this 
situation as their contribution to quality improvement 
in the finished product. Not all sweet corn is sweet, 
neither is there any equipment or process that I know 
of that will tenderize a tough skin or pericarp as our 
scientists prefer to call it. These are inherited variety 
characteristics that are showing up in certain hybrids 
that tend to defeat the best intentions of canners in 
packing quality.” 

Now is the time to make this decision! 


KNOWLEDGE AND COMMON SENSE ROUT 
FEAR—A few days after the close of the Atlantic 
City Convention, Thomas Roberts & Co., factors and 
commission merchants of Philadelphia, put out the 
following circular to the trade: 

“The Atlantic City Convention will probably be re- 
corded as the greatest ever held for the benefit of the 
Canned Food industry despite the almost total lack 
of actual business transactions. During the first week 
an air of pessimism rivaling that of the darkest days 
of the depression existed. However, competent leaders 
developed, with genuine statistical data to support 
their statements, the true status of the processors and 
distributors, which should give every canner and 
wholesaler who listened renewed confidence in his own 
business, as determined by the following facts which 
were brought to light: 

“1. Neither canner nor distributor need have any 
fear of any surplus supplies of Government-owned 
processed foods; rather the Government will be an 
important purchaser of processed foods for its own 
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needs and for the needs of starving peoples in other 
lands; 

“2. Canned food processors’ warehouses are prac- 
tically free of stocks and if any actual surplus of 
canned foods exists, such surpluses are owned by 
wholesale and retail distributors who, unquestionably, 
are in the best financial condition of their history and 
able, with ordinary foresight and planning, to orderly 
market them; 

“3. Unfavorable newspaper and radio publicity have 
misled the consumer to expect ruinous prices generally, 
despite the fact that three-quarters of the world are 
on a starvation diet and in this country more persons 
are gainfully employed than ever before and at an all- 
time high wage rate. 9,000,000 more consumers have 
been ‘added to our population since 1941 and with an 
estimated 10,000,000 new families anxious to establish 
homes, the present per capita consumption of food 
(1650 pounds per person per year) should quickly 
devour fictional processed food surpluses. 

“4. With no spot stocks to worry about, canners 
were entirely concerned with 1947 production. None 
expect to secure raw material at less than 1946 costs 
as growers must pay more for seeds, fertilizer and 
every other material used on the farm, with no expec- 
tation of reduced labor costs. Cans, cartons, labels 
and every other supply item (including machine 
rentals) all cost more than in 1946. (On a basis of 
No. 2 cans this extra cost is estimated at a minimum 
of 5c per dozen.) 


“5. Canners were cautioned to limit their packs to 
only such quantities as they knew absolutely they could 
orderly market, avoid all forced and speculative pro- 
duction, aim for better and more uniform quality, and 
be sure to pack within their capital resources as, 
through necessity, the banks, in granting credits, will 
develop a new measuring rod of values, with higher 
interest rates in the offing. 


“6. CANS—During the first and second quarters of 
1947 cans will be alloted, thus limiting packing. After 
March 31st, when all present Government restrictions 
on cans expire, the canner will be in competition with 
all other industries for the very limited supply of tin- 
plate expected to be available this year and canners 
have been cautioned to definitely limit their commit- 
ments to growers, supply people, and their sales to 
customers until such time as they actually have cans 
in hand. 


“Therefore, if there is nothing wrong with con- 
sumption and no Government or canners’ surpluses to 
worry about, the present owners of canned foods (the 
wholesale and retail distributors) have only the compe- 
tition between themselves to fear.” 
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HELPING MERCHANDISE PRODUCT 


In this case canned apples—Other examples—" Already cooked, just heat 
and serve’’—Attention to details in both labeling and advertising—A new 


year resolve. 


It rather seems as if we must also get 
back to taking more care in attending to 
details of merchandising in the future 
than we have done in the past. Meaning 
that as we take steps to back up produc- 
tion by creating consumer interest in our 
packs we ought to lose no opportunity 
for telling the whole story. 

In February Woman’s Day we note 
several examples of how this is being 
done. A few years ago, “Gentle Press” 
was featured in connection with a lead- 
ing Tomato Juice, and for some time ad- 
vertisers felt the story was well told and 
to the advantage of the juice so adver- 
tised. In the magazine we now catch the 
punch line “Twice as rich,” featuring 
this same juice. Of course, this caption 
is explained, “rich in flavor” “rich in 
vitamins” but you’ll agree the slogan is 
forceful. Of course, the copy amplifies 
the slogan, we read that this advertised 
tomato juice is “a perfect wake-up drink, 
satisfying with a lunch time sandwich, 
and a smart and appetizing starter for 
dinner.” Then we are also informed that 
in it you drink Vitamins A, B1, B2, and 
C! That a single six ounce glass pro- 
vides the daily minimum requirements of 
Vitamin C, and that just three such 
glasses daily supply a grownup’s mini- 
mum need for important Vitamin A! 

Looking at another ad, we realize that 
a well known New York State packer 
furnishes the apples for a delectable ap- 
ple pie or other apple dessert. We also 
notice the product may be had in glass 
or tin. We may also learn just how to 
make this delicious apple pie from the 
recipe given in full detail. A _ recipe 
folder is to be had for the asking. If 
housewives use these apples they are 
told: “they have no core, no peel and no 
waste.” I would think this is an admir- 
alle attempt to help increase the profit- 
abi. vetail distribution of the preserved 
apples advertised. Quite a worthwhile 
attempt to do the whole job in merchan- 
dising the product. We could refer to 
several other ads on preserved foods in 
the magazine and point out where in our 


opinion they will help sell the products 
advertised. : 


OTHER EXAMPLES 
Saturday afternoon the general man- 
ager of our modest home shopped for 
week-end food supplies, and among other 
purchases, she brought home a can of 
Tiny Green Lima Beans, and a can of 
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Texas Pride Fig Nut Roll. The prin- 
cipal vignette on the limas shows the 
product in use. The brand name is more 
prominent than the product designation, 
and the only helpful information on the 
label, as far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, is the following legend: “All 
ready cooked. Heat and season to taste. 
Some prefer adding a small amount of 
sugar and butter.” The purchaser may 
use her or his own judgment as to the 
quality of the limas as no other descrip- 
tive labeling device is used, nor are any 
of the U. S. Grades A, B or C employed. 
Maybe the retail price of 23 cents for 
a number two can suffices! 


The principal vignette on the Fig Nut 
Roll shows the product in use but it’s 
presented by a smiling damsel, presum- 
ably a girl from the heart of Texas or 
at least a “Southern Maid.” Recipes for 
Orange Sauce as well as Lemon Fluff 
Sauce are given and presumably these 
sauces add to the tastefulness of the 
product when served. The $64 question 
in the mind of the housewife is: “Shall 
the contents of the can be served hot or 
cold?” Yes, an infinite capacity of atten- 
tion to detail still marks greatness in 
many things! 


A NEW YEAR RESOLVE 


As we enter this new year of merchan- 
dising, let’s resolve with foresight and 
determination to go more carefully over 
the details of our merchandising plans 
and include within their scope, this capa- 
city of attention to detail, whether it be 
in our advertising or labeling endeavors. 
This year and each year following we 
will see many new products hopefully 
launched on the sea of food sales. Some 
few will survive, the majority will fail 
to win worthwhile distribution but the 
fault may not always lie in the product. 
In fact, promoters who are counting on 
making “pilot packs” of foods and estab- 
lishing initial distribution will do well 
to take all reasonable precautions before 
embarking on the venture. 


Often we read of manufacturers en- 
gaging the engineering services of insti- 
tutions such as the Batelle Memorial In- 
stitute of Columbus, Ohio, in order that 
they may learn the probabilities of cer- 
tain events transpiring in the not too 
distant future. Right now a railroad is 
interested in learning the possibilities 
of the exhaustion of fuel oil at reason. 


able prices before the oil burning engines 
the railroad thinks of buying become 
worn out. Owners of coal mines, (Soft 
Coal) want a smokeless home heater 
that will be economically priced. Just 
so, canners may well go slowly in en- 
gaging in new packs until probabilities 
are known as far as profitable distribu- 
tion is concerned. In 1947 and always, 
in whatever you undertake, take care, 
take pains in packing and merchandis- 
ing! Your future sales and profits will 
increase as you do! 


CAN MANUFACTURERS 
ELECT SOLINSKY 


The Can Manufacturers Institute an- 
nounces the election of Robert S. Solin- 
sky as president of that organization for 
1947. Mr. Solinsky, president of Cans, 
Incorporated, Chicago, Ill., has been as- 
sociated with the can industry since 
1908, and became a member of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute in 1941. He re- 
places George A. Milton. 

Mr. Solinsky served as chief of the can 
section, War Production Board, in Wash- 
ington during 1942 and 1943. He was 
elected to the Institute’s Board of Gov- 
ernors in December, 1943. 

Officers reelected for 1947 are: H. Fer- 
ris White, Executive Vice-President and 
Clifford E. Sifton, Secretary and Trea- 
surer. Gordon Cole continues as Adver- 
tising Director for the Institute. 

The Board of Governors of the Insti- 
tute includes: Richard Amundsen, Assis- 
tant to the General Manager, Refining 
Dept., The Texas Co.; C. H. Black, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, American Can 
Co.; H. A. Eggerss, President, Continen- 
tal Can Co.; D. W. Figgis, President, 
American Can Co.; T. L. Fogarty, Vice- 
President, Continental Can Co.; D. M. 
Heekin, Executive Vice-President, Hee- 
kin Can Co.; V. K. LeComte, President, 
LeComte & Co., Inc.; G. A. Milton, Sr., 
President, G. A. Milton Can Co., Inc.; 
P. E. Pearson, Vice-President, Continen- 
tal Can Co.; Theodore Phillips, Vice- 
President, Phillips Can Co.; R. C. Rose- 
erance, Vice-President, J. L. Clark 
Manufacturing Company; H. K. Taylor, 
Sr., President, Geo. D. Ellis & Sons, Ine.; 
R. C. Taylor, Vice-President, American 
Can Co.; E. B. Webster, Executive Vice- 
President, Crown Can Co, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


STATE SECRETARIES’ DINNER 


There was practically 100 per cent 
attendance at the annual dinner tendered 
by NCA’s Secretary Carlos Campbell for 
the Association of State and Regional 
Secretaries held at Atlantic City Sunday 
evening, January 19. 


The feature of the meeting was a dis- 
cussion of methods to continue the tra- 
ditional cooperation between the local and 
national organizations. 


M. A. Clevenger, Executive Vice- 
President of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, was elected President of the 
group; C. C. Rathbun, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Florida Canners Association, 
was elected Vice-President; and W. B. 
Jones, Secretary-Treasurer of the IIli- 
nois Canners Association, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


HENRY SALTAU DEAD 


Henry Saltau of Bangor, Wisconsin, 
past president of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association, died of a heart attack late in 
December. Mr. Saltau operated the Hussa 
Canning & Pickle Company until 1936 
when it went out of business. Since that 
time he had been employed by the West 
Salem Packing Company and the Ona- 
laska Pickle & Canning Company. He 
served as President of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association in 1928. His widow, 
three sons and three daughters survive. 


INDIA CANNERY 


Tims Products, Ltd., Calcutta, India, is 
completing a modern cannery at Bel- 
ghurria, Calcutta for the packing of 
fruits, vegetables and juices at a cost of 
something more than $1,000,000. The 
plant is expected to get into operation 
this month. 


TENN-TUCKY PROGRAM 


Secretary C. Hays Hollar has an- 
nounced that a “best ever” program has 
been prepared for the annual convention 
of the Tennessee-Kentucky Canners As- 
sociation to be held at the Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, Febru- 
ary 10 and 11. 


Included in the program will be talks 
by Governor Jim McCord of Tennessee; 
Fred Stare, Carlos Campbell, N. H. San- 
born from National Canners Association; 
A. B. Strand of the University of Ten- 
nessee; Bob White of Chicago; W. J. 
Bryan, a banker from Nashville, and of 
course, President Clevenger’s annual mes- 
sage. As Secretary Hollar puts it “These 
are only the highlights of the program 
which we believe to be the best we have 
ever had.” 
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CROWN CAN DOUBLES CAPA- 
CITY AT NEBRASKA CITY 


Richard P. Swartz, President of the 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, has announced that plans are 
now completed for doubling the capacity 
of their factory located at Nebraska City, 
Nebraska. A new building will be re- 
quired, 120 x 120, of one story construc- 
tion. The first unit, or half, of this build- 


ing will be completed within the next © 


sixty days and production underway by 
the first of July. 

The Nebraska City plant was estab- 
lished in 1940 and production require- 
ments since that time have steadily in- 
creased which has made this present ex- 
pansion program necessary. This plant 
serves a territory extending from Iowa 
and Missouri, west to Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana. Frank A. Singler is Dis- 
trict Sales Manager and Richard Burt is 
in charge of production. 


CHERRIES IN LIGHT SUPPLY 


Figures released by NCA’s Division of 
Statistics on January 14 show January 1 
stocks of Canned Red Pitted Cherries to 
be but 78,449 actual cases. Of this quan- 
tity 26,952 cases were 24/2 while 51,497 
cases were 6/10. 


SUDDEN DEATH 


Mrs. Lon P. Flanigan, wife of an offi- 
cial of the Seneca Kraut & Pickling Com- 
pany, Geneva, New York, was killed in 
an auto accident while at 729 Lexington 
Avenue, Elmonte, California. 


NEW PLANT ABOUT READY 


The new $150,000 plant of the Hershey 
Packing Company, Snohomish, Washing- 
ton, is expected to be ready for operation 
with the first of the season’s crops. Ma- 
chinery is presently being installed. One 
building, 65 x 120 feet, will house a freez- 
ing unit and provide storage space. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Sherman Paper Products Corporation, 
Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts, has 
just published a booklet titled “The New 
Display Guide for Spring and Summer” 
which should prove of interest to can- 
ners’ sales executives. The booklet in- 
cludes a number of time saving ideas for 
display backgrounds and accessories. A 
full color section illustrates a wide va- 
riety of display pictorials, valances and 
continuous roll designs for use as atten- 
tion-getters and display themes. Copies 
of the booklet may be obtained without 
charge direct from the company, 


GUESTS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Jerome S. Jennings, president, and 
Milton S. Jennings, executive vice presi- 
dent of Airline Foods Corporation, and 
Mrs. Milton S. Jennings were among the 
guests of President and Mrs. Truman at 
a state dinner at the White House on 
Tuesday night, January 28. Guest of 
honor was Arthur H. Vandenberg as 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate. 
The function took the place of the din- 
ner usually given each year by the Presi- 
dent for the Vice President. Among the 
other guests were a number of Senators, 
Congressmen and other government offi- 
cials and their wives. A program of 
music followed the dinner. 


CHANGES NAME 


The name of the Haxton Canning Com- 
pany, Oakfield, New York, has_ been 
changed to Haxton Foods, Incorporated. 
The firm, which operates plants at Le- 
Roy, Wyoming, Kirkland, Waterville, 
New York, in addition to the one at Oak- 
field, is headed by Sherwin Haxton, 
former President of the National Can- 
ners Association. 


ASKS TRANSPORT FOR 
FERTILIZERS 


Immediate government action provid- 
ing transport for fertilizers so that 
American farmers may have greater sup- 
plies for spring plantings was urged 
January 31 by Maurice H. Lockwood, 
president of The National Fertilizer As- 
sociation, who appeared before the Sub- 
committee of the House Agriculture 
Committee, studying the current fertili- 
zer situation, and spoke on behalf of the 
Association’s more than 400 manufac- 
turers of fertilizer materials, including 
farmer - owned - and - controlled coopera- 
tives. He supported his suggestions 
with telegrams from industry members 
throughout the country. 

“Box-cars must be provided and tank 
cars assured for anhydrous ammonia and 
ammonia solutions and for sulphuric 
acid. Every effort should be made by the 
carriers to speed up shipments and 
shorten transit time. Ships are vitally 
needed to bring in nitrates from Chile 
and to carry phosphate rock coastwise. 
Whatever may be said of the immediacy 
of the need of other American industries 
that utilize similar transportation facili- 
ties—and I am second to none in my re- 
spect for American industry as a whole— 
so far as fertilizers for use this year by 
American farmers are concerned, time is 
of the essence. The bulk of these ship- 
ments must be made within the next 90 
days or it will be too late,” Lockwood 
declared. 


VISITING IN EAST 


Roy L. Pratt, executive vice president 
of California Packing Corporation and 
M. C. Wangenheim, chairman of the 
executive committee of Hunt Foods, Inc., 
were visiting the New York market last 
week, 
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OLD GUARD DINNER—Reminiscing is the order of business when the oldsters get together each year to inaugurate the social 


activities of the convention. 
annual dinners. 


Friendships, like old wine, mellow with age and it’s a real treat to renew old acquaintances at these 


1946 TOMATO JUICE PACK 


The 1946 Canned Tomato Juice Pack 
totaled 30,525,274 actual cases or 34,900,- 
000 cases basis 24/2, establishing a new 
record, the National Canners Associa- 
tion’s Division of Statistics reports. The 
next largest pack was in 1944 which 
totaled 26,487,392 actual cases or 30,809,- 
000 cases basis 24/2. The report covers 
Tomato Juice, Tomato Juice Cocktail and 
mixtures containing 70 per cent or more 
of tomato juice, the Division said. 

The following table shows the 1946 
pack with that of 1945 for comparison: 


1946 TOMATO JUICE PACK 
(In cases of all sizes) 


Cans 
per 1945 1946 
case cases cases 
Z Tall (inel. 8 Z 
Short) 48 
300 (inel. all 300 
os from 407 to 412) 48 118,490 7,335 
03 Cyl... 24 20,953 2,153 
24 10,050,002 13,545,926 
Cyl. (inel. all 307 
is from 505 to 513) 24 11,299 27,493 
Cyl. (inel. 404 
ns from 615 to 708) 12 11,237,088 14,198,097 
6 2,551,330 2,035,045 
aneous Tin 
24,552,853 30,525,274 
Basis 24/2°s).... 28,389,140 34,900,000 


ASPARAGUS STOCKS 


‘onal Canners Association’s Divi- 
of Statistics reports the following 
of Canned Asparagus on hand 
ry 1, 1947: 
state Actual cases 
26,964 
3,236 
2,666 
& Oregon 21,426 
354,098 
States 5,088 
u. 413,478 
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1946 ASPARAGUS PACK 


The pack of Asparagus for 1946 
totaled 3,256,244 actual cases of All- 
Green and 1,192,388 actual cases of 
White. In 1945 the All-Green pack to- 
taled 2,723,900 actual cases with the 
pack of White approximately the same 
as for 1946, according ‘to figures released 
by National Canners Association’s Divi- 
sion of Statistics. 

The following table shows the 1946 
pack, together with that for 1945, for 
comparative purposes: 


1945 1946 
White All Green White ‘All Green 
cases cases cases cases 
Illinois ........ 932 361,314 _.............. 396,388 
Michigan .... 15,544 193,755 36,336 224,180 
Wash. & 

California .. 1,180,127 1,299,825 1,156,052 1,627,408 
Other States... 168,905 
1,196,603 2,723,901 1,192,388 3,250,244 


1946 ASPARAGUS PACK (by can size) 


Can Size White All Green Total 
1,074,463 2,687,796 3,762,259 
24/1 Sq 17,565 17,565 
2,700 39,112 41,812 
115,225 239,926 355,151 
Mise. Tin & Glass oo... 263,692 263,692 
1,192,388 3,250,244 4,442,632 


DENTON INCORPORATES 


The Denton Canning Company, Mce- 
Allen, Tex., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 authorized capital stock and in- 
corporators are J. B. Denton and W. W. 


IN NEW POSITION 


George W. Johnston, formerly with 
Standard Brands, Ine., has joined the 
sales force of the Kennedy, Menke Co., 
Inc., New York food brokers. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The program for the 22nd annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s School, to be held in 
Jordan Hall at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, New York, will 
take the two full days of February 18 
and 19. 

J. P. King will serve as Chairman for 
the opening session, which will get under 
way at 10 o’clock on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 18 when the following subjects will 
be discussed: Canning Crops Insect Con- 
trol Program for 1947 by Hugh Glasgow 
and R. W. Leiby; Basic Reasons for Soil 
and Water Conservation by John Lamb; 
Rate of Sowing Treated Seed Peas, C. B. 
Sayre; Report of this Year’s Findings in 
the Seed Laboratory, including the Home 
Grown Pea Seed, M. T. Munn; Taking 
Inventory and Planning Ahead, M. C. 
Bond. 

W. D. Tyler will serve as Chairman for 
the afternoon session where the duties of 
a good field man will be outlined by John 
D. Barnard of the Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Company. 

Beginning at 9:30 on Wednesday morn- 
ing, February 19, with G. F. Britt as 
Chairman, the following subjects will 
come up for discussion: Our Experience 
with the U. S. Grades for Cannery Peas, 
R. N. Goddard; U. S. Grades of Peas for 
Canning and Freezing, W. E. Lewis; In- 
fluence of the Rate of Seeding and the 
Use of Salt on the Size and Yield of 
Beets, C. B. Sayre; Report on New Vege- 
table Varieties of Importance to New 
York Processors, W. T. Tapley. 

Morton Adams will serve as Chairman 
of the afternoon closing session, which 
will include the following talks: What 
the Fieldman Should Know about Tomato 
Diseases and their Control, W. T. Schroe- 
der; Fertilizer Placement, Ratios, and 
Rotations for Tomatoes, C. B. Sayre; 
What the Growers and the Canners Ex- 
pect of Each Other, Norman Hurt; 
Trends in Raw Products Research, 
Charles Mahoney, Director of Raw Prod- 
ucts of the National Canners Association. 
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WHY NOT REDUCE STEAM 


_(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Many packers can effect important saving on fuel 
consumption, and atthe same time provide increas- 
ed boiler capacity for improved operations 


By F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


Steam is an important consideration 
in the manufacture of tomato products. 
First of all, an adequate supply, or ade- 
quate boiler capacity, is essential if pro- 
duction units using steam operate at 
maximum capacity. Secondly, due to the 
fact that steam in such large volume is 
used for various processing operations 
in the production of juice, puree, catsup 
and other tomato products, its cost is an 
important operating item—large enough 
that savings of five per cent and upward 
run into attractive figures. 


Many canners having become con- 
scious of the need for modernization in 
the production and use of steam, have 
found the advantages far beyond their 
expectations. 
large number of installations made dur- 
ing recent years through our company 
indicate that the percentage of reduction 
in the cost of steam is paralleled by a 
similar percentage of increase in boiler 
capacity, which, of course, has con- 
tributed to the operating efficiency of 
steam-using production units. 


Results shown by the. 


The ease of re- 
gulating pomace 
with Indiana E-Z- 
Adjust Pulper 
saves time, incre- 
ases yield, and 
reduces mold. 


It is on-the-job perfor- 
mance that counts 


* Day to day operation in many plants, under varying 
conditions, and over many years has built the reputation 
of Langsenkamp Equipment for efficiency and depend- 
ability. The basis of superior performance however, is 
expert designing, sound engineering, and correct con- 
struction. Back of designing, engineering, and building 
must be a complete knowledge of conditions to be met 
and results to be achieved. 


Rapid evapor- 
ation with Kook- 
More Koils gives 
greater cook room 
capacity and pro- 
tects quality and 
color. Easy to 
clean. 


The service packers are getting from Langsenkamp 
production units is the service visualized before pen 
touched paper. If, in many instances, Langsenkamp 
units have produced at greater capacity than the user 
anticipated, or have stood up under greater than rated 
loads, or have given service over longer periods than 
expected, it is because the Langsenkamp policy calls for 
machines to be able to serve beyond the normal call of 
duty. The ease with which Langsenkamp machines take 
medium loads lies in the fact that they have more than 
enough power to handle them. 


Indiana Paddle 
Finisher—also 
available in Colos- 
sal Model—for 
volume producti- 
on of product of 
smooth velvety The Langsenkamp Line is Complete for Tomato 
texture. Products and Pumpkin, for other fruit and vegetable 
products, 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Pa Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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COST? 


Let’s consider, first, makeup water for 
boilers. Raw makeup water as it is 
taken from streams, ponds, and other 
sources of supply has a temperature of 
about 60 degrees Fh.—seldom warmer, 
sometimes cooler. If water at this tem- 
perature is pumped directly into boilers, 
it is easy to understand that a large 
amount of fuel is going to be consumed 
in bringing it up to boiling temperature, 
and that the potential boiler capacity is 
reduced. Also, it is quickly realized that 
a worthwhile saving in fuel can be made, 
and the capacity of the boiler advanced, 
if the makeup water is pumped to the 
boilers at approximately 210 degrees, or 
boiling temperature. The fuel saving as 
it can be figured from steam table data 
is actually about 13 per cent. The rule 
is that a fuel saving of approximately 
one per cent is made for each increase 
of 11 degrees in the temperature of 
boiler feed water. By preheating boiler 
feed water to approximately 210 degrees 
it may be pumped to the boilers at an 
increase of around 150 degrees in tem- 
perature, and, therefore, a 13 per cent 
fuel saving is effected. 


Preheating boiler makeup water can 
be done with the use of a Stickle Open 
Coil Feed Water Heater which uses ex- 
haust steam otherwise wasted from the 
many sources of supply in the average 
tomato products plant. In addition to 
preheating boiler makeup water, the use 
of the feed water heater reduces boiler 
scale by eliminating much lime and other 
scale-forming substances during preheat- 
ing, the boiler supply being further puri- 
fied by the large volume of pure distilled 
water condensed from the steam used in 
heating it. 


Further saving in fuel can be made, 
however, with a Stickle Differential 
Drainage and Boiler Return System. 
This system permits the condensate com- 
ing from heating coils, or other units 
operating at high pressures, to be re- 
turned directly to boilers with only a 
minimum loss in B.T.U.’s. For example, 
the temperature of steam in coils oper- 
ating at a gauge pressure of 100 pounds 
is approximately 338 degrees Fh. If this 
condensate is discharged to an open tank, 
or well (atmosphere) the temperature 
drops to 210 degrees if no further loss is 
sustained before it is pumped back to 
boilers. If, however, it is returned to 
the boilers directly from the production 
units, under pressure, the only tempera- 
ture loss is that of a nominal differential, 
or 10 to 15 degrees. In other words, all 
the B.T.U.’s in the condensate repre- 
sented by an increase of 115 to 120 de- 
grees in temperature are saved. The 
saving obviously increases when higher 
operating pressures are used. 


After installation of a complete Stickle 
System a New Jersey packer made this 
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statement: “Our fuel bill is about one- 
third of last year and I should say that 
fully 50 per cent of the saving can be 
attributed to the Stickle System. It has 
saved in cooking time, in water, and in 
fuel oil.’ Another plant reported that 
the coal consumption was reduced about 
one-third, and the cooking time reduced 
about 35 per cent after the installation 
of their Stickle System. Another canner 
measured results in his plant by saying 


This chart illus- 
trates how B.T.U.’s 
are saved by a ot. 
Stickle System. - 
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STEAM TRAPS 


Our company is distributor of Stickle 
steam specialties to the canning trade, 
including steam traps, valves, tempera- 
ture controllers, etc., in addition to feed 
water heaters and drainage and boiler 
return systems mentioned above. Our 
Series 50 Stickle Pop Valve Steam Traps 
are especially constructed to meet the 
drainage problems of canning plants. 


SUPPLIES 


they maintained an operating pressure 
of 125 pounds with four boilers after 
putting their Stickle System in use, while 
prior to its installation they had diffi- 
culty in maintaining this pressure with 
five boilers. An Ohio canner, comparing 
his operating condition with and without 
the system, states he reduced coal con- 
sumption practically one-half and got 
along with half as many firemen. His 
saving in the operation of a plant han- 
dling about 100 tons of tomatoes a day 
was five tons of coal a day and the pay 
of two firemen. He further advised that 
he was able to reduce puree to 1.05 spe- 
cifle gravity in nine minutes in proéduc- 
t hatches of 650-700 gallons of raw 
pulp. operating at 100 pounds pressure. 


rhe cost of the installation of systems 

effect the results mentioned is rela- 

mall. The Ohio canner referred 

1entioned in his letter setting out 

dvantages he had gained, that the 

the installation had been repaid 

al fuel saving the first season. 

atter of fact savings are com- 

n advance for any plant, and 

m results are guaranteed. The 

mn of a Stickle System is so posi- 

. results in any given situation 
»ymputed with assurance. 


‘RTHER INFORMATION 


rs of tomato products who have 
« believe their steam costs are 
sarily high should write for more 

information. After further 
ome may be interested in receiv- 
hout obligation, an estimate of 
| savings they can achieve with 
yuipment, based on present oper- 
nditions, 
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CONDENSATE 


Steam leaves boilers (1) and travels 
to coils in cooking tanks (2), the 
condensate discharged through traps 
going to receiying tank (3) from 
which it is pumped, under pressure, 
back to boilers. The temperature of 
condensate returned to boilers is 
only 10 to 15 degrees lower than 
temperature of steam at operating 
pressure. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Company fur- 
nishes all kinds of essential accessories 
and supplies for canning plants such as 
flexible steel belting, rubber canners’ 
belt, metal baskets, pails, tomato knives, 
rubber aprons and gloves, metal sponge 
and other items. Due to conditions, 
orders for all supplies and accessories 
should be placed very early. Consult 
new Langsenkamp Catalog .No. 46 for 
information on the complete line of 
equipment. 


The new Indiana 
Hot-Break Units can 
be used for produc- 
ing stock for either 
juice or puree or 
catsup. Can also 
be used for evapor- 
ating. Complete 
equipped for use. 
Kook-More Koils 
used for heating. 
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Lang senkamp 
mangler-Pump 
prepores raw 
stock for hot- 
break, extractor 
or pulper. 


The Indiana Juice 
Extractor eliminates 
coring. Discharges 
cores and green 
portions without pres- 
sing. Handles whole 
scalded tomatoes or 
hot break product. 


High Yield, Fine Flavor 
Rich Color 


BETTER JUICE AT LESS COST 


¢ Rich color and zestful flavor are essential for tomato 
juice to sell readily to keep customers coming back. 
However, both eye appeal and delightful taste, are but 
sensory demonstrations of inherent goodness. 


With Langsenkamp juice production equipment, maxi- 
mum yield of juice of full flavor, full color and better 
body is assured. Gentle, positive pressing secures all 
desirable juice while automatically avoiding extraction 
from cores and green portions. In addition, Langsen- 
kamp units afford maximum protection from aeration 
and deterioration through enzymic action. 


Whether it is a product of a smaller plant or a nation- 
ally advertised brand, tomato juice made with Langsen- 
kamp equipment has high market standing . . . and 
costs less to produce. A Langsenkamp-equipped juice 
line reduces costs both by increasing yield and lowering 
manpower requirements. 


The Langsenkamp Line is Complete for Tomato 
Products, Pumpkin, and other fruit and vegetable 
products. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO, 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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UNITED COMPANY EXHIBIT — 
Never before has the TUC booth been as 
crowded with people as it was at this 
Convention; people viewing the colored 
motion pictures of TUC equipment and 
canner operations shown concurrently on 
the three screens; people asking questions 
about TUC Corn Husker, TUC Cutter, 
TUC Corn Silker, TUC Flotation Washer 
for peas and corn—‘The Washer that 
Can be Cleaned,” The Sensational TUC 
Rod-Shaker, the TUC Motor-Driven Dou- 
ble Trimmer, TUC Automatic Knife 
Sharpener and TUC Accessory Equip- 


E UNITED Company & 


ment. Never before have as many can- 
ners, buyers and brokers attended the 
TUC National Whole-Kernel Corn Cut- 
ting Bee as was done at this, the 12th of 
these events,—guided as usual, by the 
capable and charming “Mrs. TUC.” 


However, the real excitement of this 
crowded booth was not in what this pic- 
ture shows. Rather was it behind the 
scenes, — where the new “Cover” prod- 
uct,—“KLEEN KREEM” Kernel Corn 
was analyzed, studied and praised by 
canners, buyers and food technologists; 


“KLEEN KREEM”,—the new creamed 
corn, which, it is reported, is so free from 
corn borers, worms, silks, cob tissues and 
other foreign substances that its pro- 
ducers ask for no “tolerances” whatever 
from the Food and Drug Administration 
in the grading of the product; and, in 
which, it is stated, corn so advanced in 
maturity that it formerly could not be 
used in the packing even of the lowest 
standard of quality, now is a major com- 
ponent in the production of this fanciest 
of creamed sweet corn commodities. 


ATLANTIC CITY ELECTIONS 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Emil Rutz, Schuckl & Co., Inc., Sunny- 
vale, California, President; Howard T. 
Cumming, Curtice Brothers Company, 
Rochester, New York, 1st Vice-President; 
Alfred W. Eames, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California, 
2nd Vice-President; Carlos Campbell, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary; Frank E. 
Gorrell, Washington, D. C., Treasurer. 


CANNING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Roscoe M. Roberts, American Can 
Company, New York City, President; 
J.C. Whetzel, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Vice- 
President; S. G. Gorsline, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Watson Rogers, Washington, D. C., 
President; E. W. Peterson, Peterson & 
Vaughan, Inc., Detroit, Michigan, Na- 
tional Chairman; Jack L. Gentry, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Ist Vice-Chairman; Ralph 
D. Davies, Ralph D. Davies, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 2nd Vice-Chairman; Ed. W. 
Jones, Meinrath Brokerage Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 3rd Vice-Chair- 
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man; Harry Cook, Harry B. Cook Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland, Treasurer: 
Leo D. Gatlin, Mailliard & Schmiedell, 
Los Angeles, California, Member-at-large 
on the Executive Committee. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WHOLE- 
SALE GROCERS 


Francis L. Whitmarsh, Francis H. 
Leggett & Company, New York, New 
York, President; M. L. Toulme, New 
York, New York, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent-Secretary; J. Stanley Seeman, See- 
man Brothers, Inc., New York, New 
York, Treasurer; Roland B. Caywood, 
H. D. Lee Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Chairman of the Board; Edward 
F. Phelps, Jr., New York, New York, 
Assistant Secretary. 


NATIONAL PRESERVERS 
ASSOCIATION 


T. N. St. Hill, Tea Garden Products 
Company, San Francisco, California, 
President; George Senn, Senn Products 
Corporation, Brooklyn, New York, 1st 
Vice-President; R. J. Glaser, Glaser 
Crandell Company, Chicago, Illinois, 2nd 
Vice-President; Charles F. Kern, Kern 
Food Products, Inc., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 3rd Vice-President; Lloyd H. 
Smith, Bliss Syrup & Preserving Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri, Secretary- 
Treasurer; M. L. Walde, Washington, 
D. C., Manager. 
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CORN CANNERS SERVICE BUREAU 


J. LeRoy Farmer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
President; John P. Kraemer, Mammoth 
Springs Canning Company, Sussex, Wis- 
consin, Vice-President West; T. Stran 
Summers, Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., 
New Freedom, Pennsylvania, Vice-Presi- 
dent East; Luther Swaim, C. W. Swaim 
Canning Company, Wilmington, Ohio, 
Secretary; Harvey R. Burr, Chicago, 
Illinois, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY 


Herbert Young, Stokely Foods, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, President; Paul V. 
Smith, Continental Can Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York, 1st Vice-President; Wil- 
liam A. Cole, Independent Lithograph 
Company, San Francisco, California, 2nd 
Vice-President; Robert W. Mairs, The H. 
J. McGrath Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Treasurer; William A. Free, Hun- 
gerford Packing Company, Hungerford 
Pennsylvania, Secretary. 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY 


A. F. W. St. John, Worcester Salt Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, President; Arthui 
I. Judge, Editor, THE CANNING TRADE, 
1st Vice-President; William C. Schorer, 
Sauk City Canning Company, Sauk City, 
Wisconsin, 2nd Vice-President; S. G. 
Gorsline, Battle Creek, Michigan, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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ALFRED W. EAMES, 2nd Vice-President 
National Canners Association 


Some 16,000 to 18,000 persons gathered 
at Atlantie City for the Fortieth Annual 
Convention of the National Canners As- 
sociation held during the week of Janu- 
ary 19, 1947. 

The Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association put on its largest exhibit of 
machinery and supplies, using some 
80,000 square feet of floor space, more 
than double any previous exhibit. 

The National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association also had their con- 
vention during the week. 


A feature of the convention was a 
testimonial dinner to Frank E. Gorrell, 
vho had served as Secretary of the Na- 
‘ional Canners Association for 38 years 
‘nad who still retains the office of Treas- 
urer, More than 500 of the industry’s 
leaders gathered for this banquet held at 
the Hotel, Tuesday Evening, 

imuary 21, Seated at the head table 

t » Mr. Gorrell were practically all of 

« living past presidents of the associa- 

At the head table were: Frank 

‘rber, Ward Cosgrove, Mare C. Hutch- 
mson, Walter L. Graefe, Herbert F. 
“imendahl, Robert C. Paulus, G. Sher- 

‘faxton and Fred A. Stare, all Past 

~idents of the National Canners Asso- 

ion; and newly elected President Emil 

125 Howard T. Cumming, 1st Vice- 

sident; Alfred Eames, 2nd _ Vice- 
csident; Max Clevenger of the Canners 
‘ague of California; Carlos Campbell, 
cretary of the Association, and H. 
1omas Austern, Association’s Counsel. 
‘ohn F. McGovern of Minnesota Val- 
-cy Canning Company, Le Sueur, Minne- 
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EMIL RUTZ, President-Elect 
National Canners Association 


sota, served as Toastmaster for the occa- 
sion and he called upon the following 
gentlemen who paid tribute to Mr. Gor- 
rell and related their long and many ex- 
periences, both personal and in business 
of the past years: Messrs. Stare, Eames, 
Rutz, Gerber, Cosgrove, Austern and 
Campbell. It was truly a momentous 
occasion and a deserving tribute to Mr. 
Gorrell. 


CARLOS CAMPBELL, Secretary 
National Canners Association 


THE FORTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION THE 
NATIONAL CANNERS 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY WEEK OF JANUARY 19th., 1947 


The canners’ program broken 
down into three general sessions, all of 
them highlight occasions because of the 
nationally known speakers and the timely 
messages presented. In the following 
pages we give you the full text of the 
talks of the different speakers in the 
order of their appearance on the pro- 
gram. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK FOR 1947 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Monday, Morning, January 20, 1947 


Fred A. Stare, President of the National Canners Association, Presiding 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Emil Rutz of Schuckl & Co., Ince., 
Sunnyvale, Calif., was elected President 
to succeed Fred A. Stare of Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Columbus, Wis. 


Other officers elected at the same ses- 
sion, which was attended by over 3,500 
canners from all parts of the country, 
include: First vice president, Howard T. 
Cumming, Curtice Brothers Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; second vice president, Alfred 
W. Eames, California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif.; secretary, Carlos E. 
Campbell, Washington, D. C.; and treas- 
urer, Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, 


D. C. Mr. Eames, Mr. Campbell, and 
Mr. Gorrell were re-elected, all three 
having held similar positions during 
1946. Thirty-two directors of the Asso- 
ciation also were elected and 39 were held 
over from 1946. 


DIRECTORS FOR ONE-YEAR TERM 

E. J. Draper, Treesweet Products Co., 
Santa Ana, Calif.; J. Frank Gimlin, 
Rocky Mountain Packing Corp., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Ernest E. Killion, Jr., 
Vincennes Packing Corp., Vincennes, 
Ind.; C. L. Rogers, Point Adams Packing 
Co., Hammond, Ore, 
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DIRECTORS FOR TWO-YEAR TERM 


H. E. Apple, Jr., Birds Eye-Snider Di- 
vision of General Foods Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.; H. D. Booker, Lottsburg, Va.; 
Garnet Fleming, Morristown Canning 
Co., Morristown, Ind.; Harry Haserot, 
Hawaiian Canneries Co., Ltd., Kapaa, 
T. H.; F. L. Leard, Custom House Pack- 
ing Co., Monterey, Calif.; Julian Mc- 
Phillips, Southern Shell Fish Co., Inc., 
Harvey, La.; Albanus Phillips, Jr., Phil- 
lips Packing Co., Cambridge, Md.; Dr. 
G. C. Seott, Minnesota Valley Canning 
Co., Le Sueur, Minn.; Robert Williams, 
Stokely Foods, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 


DIRECTORS FOR THREE-YEAR TERM 


J. Logan Bloodworth, Cherokee Prod- 
ucts Co., Haddock, Ga.; Fred C. Bush, 
Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn.; 
A. L. Cramer, Engelman Products Co., 
Elsa, Texas; H. K. Defendorf, Kauai 
Pineapple Co., Ltd., Kalaheo, T. H.; Roy 
Demeritt, The Demeritt Co., Waterbury, 
Vt.; Edward Dunlap, Plymouth Canning 
Co., Plymouth, Ind.; Howard Fuhre- 
mann, Fuhremann Canning Co., Lanark, 
Ill.; Dr. T. O. Goeres, Lodi Canning Co., 
Lodi, Wis.; H. E. Kelley, H. E. Kelley & 
Co., New Church, Va.; Leo T. Kreiel- 
sheimer, Kadiak Fisheries Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; Steve Lange, Owatonna Canning 
Co., Owatonna, Minn.; R. E. McCau- 
ghern, Starr Fruit Products Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; L. E. Neel, Turlock Coopera- 
tive Growers, Modesto, Calif.; Robert 
Payne, Eau Claire Packing Co., Eau 
Claire, Mich.; M. B. Pike, Holmes Pack- 
ing Corp., Eastport, Maine; R. D. Robin- 
son, Dr. P. Phillips Canning Co., Or- 
lando, Fla.; Elton S. Shaw, Sunny Slope 
Farm, San Jose, Calif.; Albert T. Smith, 
Smith Canning Co., Clearfield, Utah; 
T. C. Tait, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


DIRECTORS HELD OVER FROM 1946 

C. R. Barnhart, Winorr Canning Co., 
Circleville, Ohio; Luke Beckman, The 
Beckman & Gast Co., St. Henry, Ohio; 
F. A. Blankenship, Good Canning Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark.; J. J. Bogdanovich, 
French Sardine Co., Terminal Island, 
Calif.; Henry P. Cannon II, H. P. Can- 
non & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Del.; Ben 
F. Counter, Fort Lupton Canning Co., 
Fort Lupton, Colo.; H. T. Cumming, Cur- 
tice Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Wm. R. 
Eddington, Eddington Canning Co., 
Springville, Utah; Robert Flowers, 
Mitchell Canneries, Fort Meade, Fla.; 
Wm. H. Foster, Foster & Wood Canning 
Co., Lodi, Calif.; Robert A. Friend, 
Friend Bros., Inc., Melrose, Mass.; W. T. 
Dixon Gibbs, Gibbs & Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md.; Clark Hagan, Sae City Can- 
ning Corp., Sae City, Iowa; Earle John- 
son, Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
Mich.; F. Lowden Jones, Walla Walla 
Canning Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; A. D. 
Kennedy, Crosse & Blackwell Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Cassius L. Kirk, PictSweet 
Foods, Inc., Bozeman, Mont.; M. E. 
Knouse, Knouse Corp., Peach Glen, Pa.; 
N. J. Lau, Clyman Canning Co., Clyman, 
Wis.; R. G. Lucks, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif.; H. E. Mac- 
Conaughey, Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
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Ltd., San Francisco, Calif.; G. B. Mor- 
rill, Jr.. Burnham & Morrill Co., Port- 
land, Maine; K. H. Nelson, Otoe Food 
Products Co., Nebraska City, Nebr.; 
J. B. Park, Brandywine Mushroom Corp., 
West Chester, Pa.; Harold Patterson, 
Lyndonville Canning Co., Lyndonville, 
N. Y.; Guy E. Pollock, Marshall Canning 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa; Louis Ratzes- 
berger, Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, 
Ill.; L. L. Recker, Adams Packing Coop., 
Canning Div., Auburndale, Fla.; Walter 
Scheid, Loudon Div. of Standard Brands, 
Napoleon, Ohio; Louis H. Schlecht, Ross- 


ville Packing Co., Rossville, Ill.; A. D. 
Schwaner, F. M. Ball & Co., Oakland, 
Calif.; C. Courtney Seabrook, Deerfield 
Packing Corp., Bridgeton, N. J.; O. E. 
Snider, Blue Lake Packers, Inc., Salem, 
Ore.; K. K. Soule, Monmouth Canning 
Co., Portland, Maine; Marcus L. Urann, 
Cranberry Canners, Inc., Hanson, Mass.; 
Alan R. Warehime, Hanover Canning 
Co., Hanover, Pa.; Ed Watson, PictSweet 
Foods, Inc., Mt. Vernon, Wash.; L. J. 
Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co., Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis.; S. G. Wimmer, S. G. Wim- 
mer & Son, Christiansburg, Va. 


PRESIDENT’S ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS 


BY EMIL RUTZ, President; Schuckl & Company, Sunnyvale, Calif., on his 
election as 1947 President of the National Canners Association at the Opening 
General Session of the N.C.A. in Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., Monday 


Morning, January 20, 1947. 


I thank you for your expression of 
confidence. When I contemplate the im- 
portance and position of this organiza- 
tion in this, its 40th Convention, and the 
far-flung operation it represents, I real- 
ize how much the shaping of its future 
depends upon the efforts of the many who 
actively participate in its deliberations 
and counsels and on the interest taken 
by the membership at large. 


The immediate future is momentous 
with change. We welcome its challenge, 
not in any easy-going attitude of laissez- 
faire assuming that we are returning to 
an old normalcy, but that we are facing 
new conditions, new problems, new con- 
tingencies—the successful resolving and 
working out of which it is the purpose of 
this Association to achieve. And who 
can doubt the outcome of our united 
efforts in convention, in committee, and 
in membership interest and cooperation? 

The past year has brought an invigo- 
rating release from hampering  restric- 
tions and controls and freedom to man- 
age our own affairs in line with the 
exercise of individual judgment and initi- 
ative. Freedom is a human right, not 
merely a property right. 

Government abuses define mistakes, 
not remedies. We must supply the lat- 
ter, and we can best do this by freeing 
ourselves of whatever is bureaucratic 
and reactionary that we may heighten 
the contrast with a prosperous free en- 
terprise on the one hand, and a keen 
sense of solid business responsibility to 
the public on the other. 

That men do not measure up to their 
ideals is a reflection on neither, so long 
as there is unremitting effort to do so. It 
is this commendable attitude and spirit 
that has high-lighted the work of our 
very excellent research and home eco- 
nomics staffs. Working quietly in fair 
weather and foul, undeterred by the det- 
onations and dislocations of our war 
economy, these faithful agencies of our 
Association have made steady progress. 

With the return of competitive condi- 
tions, it is more imperative than ever be- 
fore that these functions—which may be 
called the very cornerstone of the Na- 
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tional Canners Association—be continued 
and enlarged and that we provide our 
staffs with facilities and equipment com- 
mensurate with their tasks. Nor should 
we be like the man who compiled a moun- 
tain of statistics and then didn’t know 
what to do with them. The work of our 
research and home economics staffs 
should be thoroughly broadcast, inte- 
grated, and converted into practical use 
for the benefit of canner and consumer 
alike. I mention this phase of the work 
as an illustration of the zeal and enthusi- 
asm that characterizes the performance 
of the staffs of every department at 
headquarters and in the field. We pay 
them all our grateful thanks. 

When Mr. Haxton placed my name in 
nomination for first vice president at the 
1946 Convention, he emphasized the 
growing importance of management- 
labor relations, and mentioned my activ- 
ity with the California Processors and 
Growers. And since labor is a staple of 
industry, a word about our work in Cali- 
fornia seems timely. For the past ten 
years the California Processors and 
Growers has been handling labor ques- 
tions for California canners in the face 
of constant labor agitation and the most 
senseless of all labor excesses: Jurisdic- 
tional disputes. During that time we 
have been able to keep the plants operat- 
ing with no significant interruptions. 

I believe that every canner, wherever 
located, whatever the size of his opera- 
tion, recognizes, as never before, the vital 
importance of satisfied workers and 
therefore will wisely foster harmonious 
and friendly relations with his help. En- 
lightened self-interest prompts this view; 
humane considerations invite it; the 
times enforce it. 

In our work in California we strive to 
keep the self-interest of the agitator, 
plugging insidiously his own game, en- 
tirely detached from the genuine labor 
problem to be negotiated on its merits. 

The need is for sanity and common 
sense, clearing away greed and bigoted 
prejudice. Neither side has a corner on 
the good or the bad. But the business 
man should best be able to understand 
what is equitable and right, what consti- 
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PRESIDENT’S ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS (Continued) 


tutes a living wage, regardless of ex- 
travagant claims of union representa- 
tives playing their own selfish game, not 
that of labor. Not how cheap we can get 
labor, but how economical. Cheap labor 
is dissatisfied labor—resentful, slow- 
moving, indescribably wasteful in many 
ways. 

There is continuing work to be done, 
and I believe it is within the scope of the 
N.C.A. activities to work toward and 
support any legitimate movement de- 
signed to correct inequities in existing 
labor laws or their biased interruptions, 
particularly those affecting our own in- 
dustry. 

It is well to remember that in labor 
matters we are still dealing with indi- 
viduals, not with a herd. That viewpoint 
is humane, not sentimental; practical, 
not theoretical; good business, not col- 
lectivism. We have had a taste of col- 
lectivism in recent governmental at- 
tempts to run business by remote control. 
It didn’t make sense because of the bar- 
riers it imposed between individual 
needs, particular to localities, and, busi- 
ness as a whole. Our Association can 
accomplish what remote control should 
never attempt, for we are a pool of in- 
side knowledge and experience. What 
one of us tells another is validated in a 
common field of enterprise. Hence there 
is pertinency in the fact that our Asso- 
ciation welcomes opportunities to help in- 
dividual members on matters falling 
within the scope of its general service. 
Here you will always have a voice and a 
forum. We can depend on the good 
judgment of a member to distinguish be- 
tween business problems exclusive and 
personal to him, and those of general 
concern to the Association. 

In this restricted sense, your problem 
is ours. And it often comes out that a 


difficulty experienced by one individual in 
his field, is matched either by similar 
conditions in other canneries or by solu- 
tions already arrived at. Make use of 
your Association. To do otherwise is to 
limit possibly not one, but several, opera- 
tions in localities widely separated. Here 
operational conditions can be studied, 
compared, and sifted—not only for the 
benefit of the few directly concerned, but 
thus supply an advantage to many. 


These are the proved advantages and 
fruits of Association activity. It should 
be remembered that very few canners 
have any research facilities at all. It has 
become almost an axiom of large-scale 
business operations in any line of indus- 
try that mere experience without re- 
search is liable to narrow into routines 
and repetitions of error, rather than rise 
into new, radical, and successful depar- 
tures from old ways. This truth contains 
all the reasons why it must be our con- 
stant aim to improve the effectiveness of 
our research and so verify, to the fullest 
extent, the practical worth of our Asso- 
ciation. 


In conclusion, let it be observed that I 
assume no role of prophet with respect 
to the future of the canning industry. 
There is, however, something both of 
prophecy and fulfillment in the fact that 
the founders of this Association were 
foresighted in providing in the by-laws 
of this non-profit organization, ample 
means for safeguarding the integrity and 
sound business principles of canning as 
a public service yielding an earned in- 
crement. True to the ideals which 
founded this Association, we shall con- 
tinue to inspire public confidence by 
maintaining those standards of excel- 
lence worthy both of continuance and of 
increase. 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


BY H.W. PRENTIS, JR., President, Armstrong Cork Company, at the Opening 
Session of the National Canners Association in Convention at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Monday Morning, January 20, 1947. 


! make no apology for the note of seri- 
sishess that my subject today connotes, 
hese are grim and portentious times. 
not too much to say that the next 
“‘ve to twenty-four months will prob- 
determine whether this country is 
remain a beacon light for humanity 
the long, hard read to freedom or 
‘her we too, with the rest of the 
', are to be ultimately submerged 
ie rising tide of totalitarianism. 


‘'crhaps what I have to say is more of 
ermon than an address. If so, you will 
‘my text in Paragraph XV of the Bill 
| Sights proclaimed by the Virginia As- 
sembly in June, 1776, about three weeks 
vc'ore the momentous Declaration from 
‘ndependence Hall on the 4th of July of 
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that same year. That paragraph reads: 
“No free government or the blessing of 
liberty can be preserved to any people 
but by a firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality and virtue 
and by a frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles.” I have selected it 
because it states in succinct and lucid 
fashion what our American forefathers 
considered the price that any nation 
must pay for liberty. 


What then are those “fundamental 
principles”? From what sources do they 
stem? What historic grounds do we have 
for confidence in their validity? The 
pragmatic philosophy that has pervaded 
so much of America’s thinking in the 
past forty years denies that there are 


any eternal verities; refuses to concede 
that there are any principles of truth and 
morality and social conduct that are per- 
manent and lasting. Everything is rela- 
tive; nothing is absolute. Our so-called 
progressive education directly reflects 
that type of reasoning and now it has 
invaded the realm of law and justice, 
where sociological jurisprudence is as- 
cribing new and strange meanings to the 
plainly written provisions of our Federal 
Constitution. 


However, there are still some old- 
fashioned people in the world like my- 
self, who believe that certain things will 
be as true a thousand years from now as 
they are today. Common honesty will 
still be common honesty. A truthful bal- 
ance sheet will still be a truthful balance 
sheet. A steel girder of a given size and 
composition will still be safe to carry 
only a certain maximum load. Oil and 
water will still refuse to form a chemical 
mixture. And generations hence, man 
will still find that he does not live by 
bread alone, which conviction will lead 
him to assert again and again his pos- 
session of those divine, inalienable rights 
that distinguish him from brute creation. 
So while the mechanics of government 
may and will change, the principles on 
which men may associate themselves per- 
manently to enjoy the blessings of liberty 
are firm and immutable. The price of 
freedom is fixed. And liberty must be 
bought and rebought at the same price 
by every generation for itself. 


Obviously, in addition to practicing 
justice, moderation, temperance, frugal- 
ity and virtue, we must also know what 
those fundamental principles are if we 
are to recur to them frequently—as the 
Virginia Bill of Rights says we must. 
Yet how many Americans have even a 
casual acquaintance with those princi- 
ples? How many members of this assem- 
blage—far above the level of the average 
American audience in education and in- 
telligence—could appear today before a 
group of their fellow eitizens and make 
even a sketchy explanation and defense 
of the foundations on which the Ameri- 
can Republic rests? And yet is it not 
obvious that without such knowledge 
widely dispersed among our people, the 
preservation of our system of popular 
self-government is simply impossible? 
The fact is that we have all been very 
smug and complacent. We have taken 
our freedom for granted. We have 
washed our hands of so-called “dirty 
politics.” We have buried our heads in 
the sand while a vocal minority in our 
midst have been steadily undermining the 
foundations of our freedom for half a 
century. “The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceedingly small” 
and we have permitted the mills of the 
collectivists—operated in the majority of 
cases by kind-hearted but short-sighted 
men and women—to befuddle the think- 
ing, arouse the covetousness, and destroy 
the faith and self-confidence of great 
groups of our people who now turn to 
that mythical being, the government, to 
solve their economic difficulties. 
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THE PRICE OF FREEDOM (Continued) 


Yet 1 au, not without hope. The fact 
that you are here to listen to a talk of 
this nature; the fact that more Ameri- 
cans today are examining the founda- 
tions of their liberty than at any period 
since the Civil War; the fact that more 
books are now being written about the 
American system than have been for a 
generation; the fact that so many busi- 
ness men are planning now to provide 
greater stability for our economic system 
in the years ahead—all indicate that the 
thinking people of America are coming 
alive to the seriousness of the situation 
that confronts us and are again girding 
themselves to pay the price of freedom— 
no matter what that price may be in per- 
sonal effort and sacrifice, and in persecu- 
tion and smearing by those who do not 
hesitate to apply personal vilification to 
anyone who has the courage to stand for 
sound American principles. 


THE ROOTS OF LIBERTY 


The roots of American liberty are sunk 
deep in philosophic and religious soil. 
They go down to those far-off days in 
Palestine 1100 years before Christ when 
the prophet Samuel warned the Hebrew 
people what they would suffer in loss of 
personal dignity and independence if they 
insisted on having an earthly king; to 
those distant generations in ancient 
Greece when men sought to discover the 
requirements for living a good life; to 
that great period when the free men of 
ancient Rome explored the possibilities 
of a self-governing republic under the 
rule of law; and to those brief years of 
Christ’s ministry in Judea, proclaiming 
the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. The common philosophy on 
which American freedom rests holds 
that there is a vital relation between 
freedom and reason; that freedom, in 
other words, is intelligent behavior. Thus 
emphasis is placed on understanding, 
and on the development of reason and 
intelligence, and our society has been or- 
ganized on the basis of a meeting of 
minds and of mutual respect. 


Three great historic currents of 
thought combined to foster and develop 
this concept of freedom among the 
English-speaking peoples: First, the 
Nominalist philosophy in England in the 
fourteenth century; second, the British 
Reformation led by John Wyclif two hun- 
dred years before Luther; and third, the 
revival of classical learning in England 
in the sixteenth century. 

Neither the time nor the occasion per- 
mits a discussion of these three momen- 
tous movements. Suffice it to say that 
the English monk, William of Ockham, 
the founder of the Nominalistic school of 
philosophy, postulated the fundamental 
tenet of English and American liberal- 
ism—individualism—about the year 1325 
when he taught at Oxford. Applying that 
concept to government, the English- 
speaking peoples have said ever since 
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that the reality of the individual and his 
concrete experience in a real world must 
be respected. 

John Wyclif placed translations of the 
New Testament in the hands of the com- 
mon people all over England; set up 
“conventicles” where the populace got 
together for prayer and worship; and 
taught that the sacraments of the church 
meant nothing unless the individual who 
accepts them knows what he is doing and 
what they signify. As a result, our fore- 
fathers came to the shores of the Ameri- 


can continent impregnated with the prin- . 


ciples of personal moral responsibility, 
the right of private judgment and the 
right of free assembly which, together, 
filled them with a fervent passion and 
unshakable belief in the inward spiritual- 
ity of the individual soul. 


FREEDOM IS GOD GIVEN 


With this principle as the foundation, 
they erected the tripod on which our in- 
dividual freedom in America rests today. 
First they maintained that if man did 
possess a sacred personality, he had the 
right to choose who should rule over him. 
On that thesis they reared the first sup- 
porting tower of our edifice of liberty— 
constitutional representative democracy. 
Again they argued that since man pos- 
sessed a sacred personality, he had the 
right to think, speak, assemble and wor- 
ship as he saw fit. On that concept they 
erected the second tower of the structure 
of American liberty—civil and religious 
freedom. And finally they reasoned that 
any man endowed with a sacred personal- 
ity had the right to possess for himself 
such portion of the God-given resources 
of the earth as he could win by honest 
toil and effort. Thus they asserted every 
individual’s right to private property 
and economic activity of his own choice, 
and on that basic tenet they built the 
third supporting tower of their temple 
of liberty—private competitive business. 
These three towers stand or fall to- 
gether. Destroy any one of them, and 
the whole structure of freedom soon 
collapses. 


To our forefathers tyranny was not 
merely a word. They knew what tyranny 
meant literally in terms of religious, in- 
tellectual, economic and political expres- 
sion. They dreamed of a land where 
every man—no matter how humble — 
could have liberty and the opportunity 
to pursue happiness in his own personal 
way, so long as he did not interfere with 
the rights of others. Hence they resolved 
to set up a form of government that 
would prevent tyranny from ever raising 
its ugly head again. They gave us the 
best instruments designed to that end 
that the mind of man has yet devised— 
our Federal and State Constitutions. But 
these Constitutions are worth nothing in 
preserving our freedom unless they are 
backed up by citizens who are willing to 
pay the continuing price of liberty. The 
corner-stone of the Republic our fore- 
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fathers established was the religious 
concept of which I have spoken: The con- 
viction that every human being is en- 
dowed with a soul that is sacred in the 
eyes of a Sovereign God. From this prin- 
ciple, they derived the two basic theses 
that they employed in setting up our sys- 
tem of popular self-government. 

First, they concluded that, since God 
had created man in His own image with 
the power to distinguish between right 
and wrong, every individual ought to 
listen with respect to the opinions ex- 
pressed by his fellow citizens, and that 
whatever judgment was expressed by the 
majority of such divinely-created human 
beings after full and free discussion, 
was likely to be closest to God’s will for 
all of them. Vox populi, vox Dei—the 
voice of the people is the voice of God! 
This idea is reflected in the assertion that 
governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

Their second thesis was equally logical, 
namely, that every mortal soul is en- 
dowed by its Creator with certain natu- 
ral inalienable rights that no human 
agency whatever may justly invade— 
neither any man called “king,” nor any 
group of men representing a temporary 
majority called “government.” To guard 
these natural rights, government, in John 
Locke’s words, should be confined to four 
objectives—the protection of life, prop- 
erty, peace and freedom. 


The problem of the founders of this 
Republic, therefore, was how to combine 
these two opposing principles into a 
workable, durable government adapted to 
human nature in its manifold economic, 
intellectual and spiritual aspects, and to 
a large population scattered over a big 
country. They discarded the idea of a 
pure democracy in which all decisions 
would be made by the current majority, 
because they knew historically that such 
governments had never lasted long. They 
are too susceptible to demogoguery. As 
Samuel Adams said: “There never was 
a democracy that did not commit sui- 
cide.” So they decided on a_ republic 
instead, that is, a constitutional repre- 
sentative democracy, so as to make effec- 
tive the majority will of the people in 
governing themselves and at the same 
time not destroy the individual rights 
that the Creator had conferred upon 
each person. 


A GOVERNMENT OF LAWS 


To resolve the paradox that thus con- 
fronted them, they set up a government 
of laws—not a government of men. As 
the first step, they adopted a written 
Constitution with its Bill of Rights, as a 
permanent bulwark to safeguard indi- 
vidual and minority rights from hasty 
and ill-considered attacks by temporary 
majorities. Hence, they purposely made 
the process of amending the Constitution 
long and difficult. That is the reason 
sociological jurisprudence—-stretching the 
Constitution to meet current demands for 
legislation—instead of honest forthright 
amendment of that document after full 
discussion, is so very dangerous to ou) 
freedom. As Thomas Jefferson said: 
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“Our peculiar security is the possession 


of a written constitution. Let us not 
make it a blank paper by construction.” 


In the second place, our forefathers in- 
corporated in their system of government 
the principle of representative rather 
than direct action, with different terms of 
office and different modes of electing 
senators and representatives, to cushion 
the action of any current majority, and 
to enable government to function over a 
large geographical area. 


Third, they provided a system of checks 
and balances by painstaking separation 
and coordination of the powers of the leg- 
islative, executive and judicial branches. 
For example, the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, which was adopted in 1780, 
spells out explicitly the fact that in the 
government of that Commonwealth no 
one of the three departments may ever 
exercise any of the powers of either of 
the others “to the end that it (the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts) may be a 
government of laws and not of men.” As 
the Federalist Papers pointed out: “The 
accumulation of all powers—legislative, 
executive and judicial—in the same 
hands ... may justly be pronounced the 
very definition of tyranny.” Hence the 
present blurring of the lines of responsi- 
bility between the three departments of 
the Federal Government is perhaps the 
most sinister of all threats to our free- 
dom in the critical years ahead. The 
tyranny of administrative law—the bu- 
reaucratie despotism from which we suf- 
fer today—would be mitigated if the 
lines of demarcation between the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial functions had 
been kept sharp and clear. 


As a fourth step, the founders of our 
K\epublie divided the responsibilities of 
government among the Federal Union 
ond the States, counties and towns. They 

‘| that, so that each particular segment 
! government would not get too big for 
| intelligent citizen to understand its 

‘ions and for his elected representa- 

cs to legislate intelligently. Today the 

ral Government has arrogated to 
© many state and local powers, 

‘1s become so extremely huge and 
cated that the average Congress- 
| tell you frankly that it is impos- 

: him even to read all of the legis- 
‘hat is proposed or desired by the 

‘ederal departments. In other 
the size of the central government 

i a tremendous load on Congress 

representatives are unable to 
effectively to protect the rights 
veople who elected them. 


exactly as though a business cor- 
| permitted itself to expand to a 
‘nere the directors and officers 
»y the stockholders, found them- 
‘able to cope with the enormous 
'of problems that were put up to 
decision. Centralization of 
in Washington, moreover, under- 
state and local government, and 
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thus destroys the opportunity that local 
self-government affords for practical ex- 
perience in citizenship. Unless a person 
first acquires some training in handling 
public problems in state, county, city or 
town, he certainly is not likely to become 
qualified to deal with the large questions 
of national scope on which his freedom 
ultimately depends. 


Drawing from the experience of our 
British ancestors, the fifth stop was to 
keep the control of the public purse in 
the hands of the House of Representa- 
tives—the arm of government closest to 
the people. Every effort at popular self- 
government that I have read about in 
history has eventually been destroyed by 
some demagogue who got his hands on 
the people’s own money. In recent years 
Congress has delegated more and more 
latitude in respect to public expenditures 
to the Executive Department. Hence 
another grave threat to our freedom has 
arisen from what might well be termed, 
the privy power of the public purse. 


Another basic essential of a republi- 
can type of government is that there 
should be no fixed classes in the social 
structure; that every man should have 
the opportunity to advance and improve 
his economic, intellectual and_ social 
status just as far as his innate ability, 
industry and character will permit him 
to go. So the sixth step was to discour- 
age the development of class feeling by 
inserting Article I, Section 9 in the Con- 
stitution which specifically prohibits the 
granting of any title of nobility by the 
Federal Government. Thus it was hoped 
that such divisions of political opinion as 
we had, would be essentially vertical 
rather than horizontal in character, for 
our forefathers knew that no form of 
popular self-government could long en- 
dure in the face of acute class cleavage. 
Hence the appearance of sharp class 
stratifications in recent years—such as 
youth groups, farm groups, labor groups, 
veterans’ groups—is naturally a matter 
of deep concern to every true lover of 
American liberty—particularly since such 
class consciousness is frequently being 
incited for partisan political purposes. 


GOVERNMENT POWERS LIMITED 


Last but not least, the men who set up 
the American Republic reserved the larg- 
est possible field for local and individual 
initiative by strictly limiting the powers 
of the central government. In respect to 
business, only interstate and foreign com- 
merce were made subject to its regula- 
tion. The Tenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution provides specifically 
that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are re- 
served to the states respectively or to the 
people.” As the late Justice Brandeis 
said: “The makers of the Constitu- 
tion .. . conferred, as against the gov- 
ernment, the right to be let alone, the 
most comprehensive of rights and the 


right most valued by civilized men.” I 
leave it to you to say to what extent that 
haleyon situation still exists! 


There, in a nutshell, is the mechanism 
by which our forefathers sought to har- 
monize the will of the majority with the 
personal rights of the individual. Jobs, 
opportunity and freedom for us and suc- 
ceeding generations depend on how well 
we safeguard that mechanism—a mecha- 
nism based on meticulous analysis of all 
previous attempts at self-government in 
the world’s history; a mechanism so in- 
genious, so carefully organized, so accu- 
rately compensated against human va- 
garies and lust for power, that it led the 
great English Prime Minister, Gladstone, 
to say that the Constitution was “the 
greatest instrument of government ever 
struck off at a given time by the hand 
and brain of man.” 


If we are willing to pay the price of 
freedom, we will take the advice of the 
Virginia Bill of Rights seriously and by 
frequent recurrence to these seven funda- 
mental principles examine every new 
proposal of government to see whether it 
fits soundly into the fabric of our system. 
Precise definition of the terms we use in 
our political discussions, clear thinking. 
based on sound understanding, willing- 
ness to take a large measure of responsi- 
bility for our own physical welfare, self- 
restraint, courage, along with justice, 
temperance, moderation, frugality and 
virtue—these are the coin in which the 
price of freedom must be paid, yesterday, 
today and forever. As Somerset Mau- 
gham, the author, said recently, “If a 
nation values anything more than free- 
dom, it will lose its freedom; and the 
irony of it is that if it is comfort or 
money that it values more, it will lose 
that too.” 


THE HISTORICAL CYCLE 


Paradoxically enough, the release of 
initiative and enterprise made possible 
by popular self-government ultimately 
generates disintegrating forces from 
within. Again and again, after freedom 
has brought opportunity and some degree 
of plenty, the competent become selfish, 
luxury-loving and complacent; the incom- 
petent and the unfortunate grow envious 
and covetous; and all three groups turn 
aside from the hard road of freedom to 
worship the Golden Calf of economic se- 
curity. The historical cycle seems to be: 
from bondage to spiritual faith; from 
spiritual faith to courage; from courage 
to liberty; from liberty to abundance; 
from abundance to selfishness; from self- 
ishness to complacency; from compla- 
cency to apathy; from apathy to de- 
pendency; and from dependency back to 
bondage once more. 


At the stage between apathy and de- 
pendency, men always turn in fear to 
economic and political panaceas. New 
conditions, it is claimed, require new 
remedies. Usually so-called new remedies 
are not new at all. Planned economy, for 
example, was tried by the Chinese some 
three millenniums ago, and by the Rom- 
ans in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. It was applied in Germany, 
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Italy and Russia long before the recent 
war broke out. Yet it is being vigorously 
advocated by some misguided people to- 
day as a solution of our economic prob- 
lems in the United States. Let us ask 
ourselves a few questions: 


Under compulsory national economic 
planning in Germany before the war, was 
there freedom of the press? Any news- 
paper man will tell you there was not. 
Was there freedom of suffrage in Italy? 
Ask any hardy soul who underwent the 
castor oil treatment at the hands of fa- 
natical fascists. Did the farmer preserve 
his freedom in Russia? Ask the Kulaks. 
What happens to labor unions under 
planned economy? Ask the former labor 
leaders of any Axis nation. They simply 
evaporate. Is academic freedom permit- 
ted? Ask the intellectuals in exile in the 
United States. How about freedom of 
worship? Ask the clergy of Germany 
and Russia. Well, then, can we not apply 
compulsory planning to a part of our 
economy and leave the rest to private 
business? Stalin says no, and so does 
Douglas Miller in his famous book about 
Hitler. In December, 1945, at a mass 
meeting in New York, Professor Harold 
Laski, Chairman of Britain’s Labor 
Party, said: “We have come to the boun- 
daries of the final dividing line between 
liberalism and socialism. . . There is 
no middle way.” That is the record. 
“Power over a man’s support is power 
over his will,” the Federalist Papers 
sagely observed. Yet I venture to predict 
that if we ever do lose our freedom in 
America it will be because of public igno- 
rance of the perils involved in outright 
government planning and control of our 
economic life. All of which again dem- 
onstrates that the price of freedom is a 
deep understanding of the bise principles 
of self-government and recognition of the 
fact that “eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” 


Of course, we want all of the voluntary 
planning for the future that we can pos- 
sibly have on the part of labor, manage- 
ment, agriculture and government. It is 
the duty of government, moreover, to do 
forward planning in respect to fiscal pol- 
icy, taxation, public health, the national 
defense, ete. Compulsory planning and 
control of the nation’s economic life, how- 
ever, is in a totally different category. As 
Peter Drucker said in a recent book: 
“The panacea which is being advertised 
today under the misleading name of 
‘Planning’ is not a preparation for future 
events and contingencies. It is the aboli- 
tion of all limitations on governmental 
power.” 


The long history of man’s struggle for 
freedom indicates that a part of the price 
he must pay for it is the willingness to 
assume a large measure of responsibility 
for his own physical well-being. When- 
ever men have endeavored to transfer 
their economic responsibilities to the 
shoulders of other fallible men calling 
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themselves government, they have even- 
tually reared a Frankenstein monster 
that has turned and devoured their po- 
litical, intellectual and spiritual liberty. 
Plutarch’s sage observation that “the 
real destroyer of the liberty of any people 
is he who spreads among them bounties, 
donations and largesses,”’ still holds good, 
along with Plato’s prediction about 350 
B.C. that “democracy contains no long- 
range force which will check the constant 
tendency to put more and more on the 
public payroll.” 


THE IMPORTANT ROLE OF 
BUSINESS 


Significantly enough, freedom for the 
common man has seldom, if ever, resulted 
from the efforts of either the aristocrat 
or the wage earner. The entrenched 
privileges of aristocracy and the leveling- 
down demands for equality under the rule 
of the proletariat, have proven to be 
equally destructive of personal liberty. 
Hence such freedom as the ordinary man 
has enjoyed for brief periods since the 
dawn of history, has always emerged as 
a corollary of the development of a mid- 
dle class composed of business and pro- 
fessional men and farmers. A _ recent 
lecturer at Princeton University affirms 
that “political democracy came to the 
United States as a result of economic de- 
mocracy.” History shows that business 
men were principally responsible for such 
freedom as Athens enjoyed before the 
age of Pericles; as Rome had before the 
time of Marius and Sulla; as the Repub- 
lic of Florence had under the early Me- 
dici. The merchant class, moreover, cre- 
ated the free cities of the Hanseatic 
League. And certainly in modern times, 
freedom for the common man has been 
the outstanding characteristic of the 
business civilization of the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, France, Great Britain and 
the United States. The reason for all this 
is obvious. A complex and expanding 
commercial and industrial society re- 
quires political stability of a high order 
to ensure the sanctity of contracts, the 
protection of property and the right to 
labor at a vocation of one’s own choice; 
and such stability can be secured only by 
having the foundations of government 
laid sound and deep in the hearts and 
minds of the people where it is presum- 
ably safe from the arbitrary whims of 
tyranny and dictatorship. 


Hence as a part of the price of free- 
dom, business men must faithfully recog- 
nize their historic mission as preservers 
of the precious values of human liberty. 
To that end they should be shining exam- 
ples of civic virtue, using that word vir- 
tue in the exact sense in which it is em- 
ployed in my text today. They must 
eliminate unethical practices in their own 
enterprises so that business can always 
come into the court of public opinion with 
clean hands; they must be keenly con- 
scious of the social significance of their 
day by day decisions; they must be good 
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stewards of the responsibilities with 
which individual freedom has entrusted 
them; they must constantly endeavor to 
create better conditions of employment 
by the elimination of health and accident 
hazards; they must steadily seek ways 
and means of regularizing employment 
and cushioning the effect of advancing 
technology on the lives and fortunes of 
their workers; they must raise the stand- 
ard of living by passing along the bene- 
fits of improved technique and quantity 
production through lower prices and 
higher wages; they must take an active 
part in public affairs; they must seek to 
be industrial statesmen rather than mere 
business men. 


Henry Bergson, the French philoso- 
pher, made this significant statement 
away back in 1914: “Science... equipped 
man in less than fifty years with more 
tools than he had made during the thou- 
sands of years he had lived upon earth. 


_Each new machine being for man a new 


organ, an artificial organ, his body be- 
came suddenly and _ prodigiously  in- 
creased in size, without his soul being at 
the same time able to dilate to the dimen- 
sions of his new body.” That was thirty- 
three years ago, and we still have the 
same problem confronting us—made still 
more acute by the discovery of atomic 
fission. It cannot be solved by the spawn- 
ing of more laws and regulations—if we 
are to keep our freedom. Its only solu- 
tion lies in the development of adequate 
moral competency—a task in which there 
can be no evasion of individual responsi- 
bility on the part of any citizen who truly 
loves his country. In his last published 
article, “The Road Away from Revolu- 
tion,” written practically on his deathbed, 
Woodrow Wilson said: “The sum of the 
whole matter is this, that our civilization 
cannot survive materially unless it be re- 
deemed spiritually.” 


THE FORMULA FOR SOCIALISM 


For many years those who would bring 
about state socialism by peaceful means 
have advocated this formula: Select a 
time of great political and social unrest; 
then discredit in every possible way those 
in power during the preceding era of 
prosperity; blame the ensuing depression 
on those leaders; then under guise of 
emergency, enact legislation that pre- 
vents confidence from returning. Finally, 
having destroyed the only basis on which 
private competitive business can flourish, 
say to the unthinking public: “We are 
extremely sorry to do it, but inasmuch as 
private individuals will not create pros- 
perity, the State, greatly to its regret, 
must step in and do so through outright 
control of agriculture, industry, banking 
and commerce.” 


Now just go over the history of events 
of the past sixteen years and see how 
closely that pattern has been followed. | 
am not for one minute asserting tha! 
those in charge of the public administra. 
tion of affairs in this country are Social 
ists or Communists or Fascists or any- 
thing of the sort. But I do believe very 
firmly that the pattern of events that has 
been followed, if continued much longer 
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and further, will lead inexorably to state 
socialism. 

We must not delude ourselves by what 
happened on November 5, 1946. The ma- 
jority vote on that day was largely a vote 
of protest against labor strife and bu- 
reaucratic rules and regulations. Cer- 
tainly the American people have not sud- 
denly seen a great light and turned back 
with new conviction to the basic princi- 
ples on which the Republic was founded 
and on which its perpetuation depends. 
All that has been won is a temporary 
rear-guard action in the long-range fight 
against the rising tide of collectivism. 
We shall be fools indeed if we do not use 
the time thus gained in driving home to 
the American public the fact that “No 
free government or the blessing of liberty 
can be preserved to any people but by a 
firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality and virtue and by 
a frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” 

Just listen to these quotations: 

Harry Bridges, President, Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union: 

If all CIO members could under- 
stand what united political action 
means, there might not be any more 
employers or private industry in the 
United States. 

Victor Reuther of the United Automoile 

Workers: 


A new American progressive party 
must propose a pattern of social 
ownership which will serve to break 
the controls of monopoly capitalism, 
advocating the substitution of demo- 
cratic social ownership for private 
monopoly ownership. 
Mrs. Evelyn Burns, National Resources 
Planning Board on Post-War America: 
Society will have to devise methods 
ibat would refuse individuals the 
meht to make what use they wish of 
‘heir own labor and property. 

A. Berle, former Assistant Secretary 
of State: 

The government will gradually 
“ome to own most of the production 
vsants in the United States. 

Rext ord Tugwell, Ex-Governor of Puerto 

NICO: 

Susiness will logically be required 
disappear. 


INDIVIDUAL’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


w the question arises, what are we, 
riotie American citizens, going to 
out this whole problem? Do we still 
in representative democracy? Do 
nt to preserve it? Are we willing 
‘ade our liberty for security, our 
val freedom for bread? 
‘Vhat can I do?” you ask. Here is my 
Wer s 
~tudy and understand the political 
‘ilosophy underlying the American 
ystem of representative democracy, 
vivate competitive business and civil 
ind religious liberty. Discuss this 
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philosophy with your fellow citizens. 

2. Test every proposed governmental 
policy against this political philoso- 
phy—thinking independently and not 
blindly following herd opinion. 

3. Take an active part in politics by 
helping to form policies and assisting 
to select and elect the right men to 
office. 


4. Vote yourself and see that others do 
so. 


5. Seek ways of rendering public service 
yourself by serving on committees, 
governmental commissions and, if 
possible, by holding public office. 


6. Advise and counsel regarding pend- 
ing public questions with your elected 
representatives in city, county, state 
and nation. 


7. Support actively those civic and in- 
dustrial organizations that are fight- 
ing for the American system. 


8. Interest yourself in education, public 
and private, in three ways: 

(a) Insist that the curriculum stress 
mental discipline. 

(b) Insist on the study of classical 
history where one sees time after 
time the recurrence of mass 
movements similar to those 
which we are now witnessing in 
this country. 

(c) Insist on the study of political 
philosophy so that the rising 
generation may understand what 
the roots of liberty in America 
are and thereby acquire a sense 
of pride in our institutions. 

9. Interest yourself in the church, since 
our Anglo-Saxon political philosophy 
is founded on the religious concept of 
the sacredness of the individual in 
the eyes of a Sovereign God—a prin- 
ciple which is common to all three of 
our great religious - faiths—Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism and Judaism. 

10. Practice what you preach by demon- 
strating, through ethical conduct of 
your personal affairs, your own faith 
in constitutional representative de- 


mocracy, private competitive business 
and civil and religious liberty. 

Those who doubt their capacity to do 
such things may find rare encouragement 
in a passage from “The History of the 
American Revolution,” written by Dr. 
David Ramsay, a South Carolina physi- 
cian and revolutionary patriot, in 1789: 

“Men whose minds were warmed 
with the love of liberty, and whose 
abilities were improved by daily ex- 
ercise and sharpened with a laudable 
ambition to serve their distressed 
country, spoke, wrote, and acted with 
an energy far surpassing all expecta- 
tions which could be reasonably 
founded on their previous acquire- 
ments.” 


Pericles observed 2400 years ago that 
“The secret of liberty is courage”; not 
food, not comfort, not money, but just 
plain old-fashioned fortitude of body, 
mind and soul. In thinking about the 
Four Freedoms that we hear so much of 
these days, I have often wondered what 
the reaction of the Pilgrim Fathers 
would have been the day they landed on 
the rocky, barren coast at Plymouth if 
Governor Carver had said: Those of you 
who seek primarily freedom from want, 
come ashore. Not a man would have 
stirred. Again suppose he had said: 
Those of you who seek primarily freedom 
from fear in this wilderness full of sav- 
ages, come ashore. Not a man would 
have left the ship. But, thank God, im- 
pending privation and fear did not daunt 
those sturdy pioneers. They had known 
at first-hand what political, intellectual 
and spiritual tyranny meant and they 
were willing to pay the price for the 
blessings of such liberty in the new 
world, no matter what physical suffering 
was involved. They landed in mid- 
winter. Before many months had passed, 
half of their number had died. Yet when 
the Mayflower sailed home in April, as 
an old historian says: “Not one of the 
colonists went in her. So sweet was the 
taste of freedom even under the shadow 
of death.” May it not be written of us 
in the fateful years ahead, that we lacked 
that courage of body, mind and soul 
which, when all is said, is the real price 
of freedom. 


PREDICTIONS—A WORD TO THE WISE 


BY GRAHAM C. PATTERSON, President and Publisher, FARM JOURNAL 
and PATHFINDER magazines, at the Opening Session of the National Canners 
Association in Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., Monday Morning, January 


20, 1947. 


Of course, I should feel at home behind 
this pulpit here but I am afraid you 
won’t be able to see me... that’s what 
worries me here—behind this thing. How- 
ever, if anybody can’t hear—shout and 
I’ll try to get off on the side so you can. 

It was my idea that they were asking 
me to appear here today solely because I 
was the publisher of The Farm Journal 
which is the world’s largest farm publi- 
cation— (commercial). 


As a matter of fact my experience with 
the Christian Herald was very much 
more important because at that time we 
dealt exclusively with futures and there- 
fore whatever I do in the way of predic- 
tions—little postwar predictions—is just 
what comes naturally. 

Then to make it sure that in order that 
I could make this talk with authority, I 
brought this Pathfinder so that you 
would keep on the straight and narrow 
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path in looking into the future; and if 
there is anybody that still questions 
where I stand as the one man to talk to 
you, I’d like to state that when I was 
leaving the Christian Herald and coming 
down to become the publisher of the 
Farm Journal, one of my executives said, 
“Graham, we are sorry you are going, 
but I will say this. If you become as 
good a farmer as you have been a Chris- 
tian, God help the farmer.” 

That appeared in Time magazine, to 
my consternation, so they had to have 
some letters to state that while I didn’t 
wear my collar backwards I was a per- 
fectly good, moral, Christian gentleman. 

Now there is just one other point to 
clinch this whole thing, and that is when 
our Secretary of Commerce quotes any 
statistics of any kind—I am speaking 
about the past one, our friend Mr. Henry 
Wallace—I have always taken the oppo- 
site view and so far, I have been on the 
right side. 

I have brought very few notes with me 
for there is one thing about not having a 
prepared talk to read from—that is, if I 
get off the track you probably won’t know 
it because you won’t know what the track 
is anyway. 

But I would like to say that in discuss- 
ing anything about the food business we 
find one fact that differentiates it from 
every other business as far as I know. 
In the steel business for instance, you 
have a relatively small number of large 
producers and then the steel is taken and 
converted and processed and used in a 
thousand different ways. 

In the food business, your producers 
run into the millions and therefrom 
change the whole picture in many, many 
ways. The average farmer, as you 
know—I’m not trying to tell you what 
you don’t know — has to be a capital- 
ist. . . . I wonder if you realize the 
amount of capital it takes, today, in the 
average farm for successful farm opera- 
tion. 

I understand it takes about $75,000 to 
bring a good ten acre citrus grove into 
bearing. It takes from $50,000 to $85,- 
000 to get a good average 100 to 120 acre 
farm in good condition and keep it there. 
And, on top of that you have a man’s 
labors and all the other problems that 
you have. 

Now the average farmer has a thou- 
sand decisions to make. He has to be a 
scientist—he has to be a biologist—he has 
to know a lot about the weather. He’s got 
to outguess a million other farmers as to 
what to grow or else he might find his 
crop in surplus and that is not so good 
and they often find themselves that way. 

So to get down to it, I have always felt 
that the farmer, the grower, the producer 
is the top man in this business. I hate 
to say this to you gentlemen but you are 
just a subsidiary as far as we are con- 
cerned. However, you are organized and 
in spite of a good deal of opinion to the 


contrary, the farmer is really not organ- 
ized as far as his production goes or his 
marketing. He is more or less at the 
mercy of the buyer in view of the fact 
that his crops go to the market in a rela- 
tively few weeks all over the country and 
too often he finds that they have all they 
want and offer him a low price. That is 
bad, of course. 


I might add that any industry is just 
as strong as its weakest link and no 
stronger. And if you people have trouble, 
it is hard on the farmer. If your dis- 
tributors are having trouble, it is hard on 
both of you and vice versa. So it would 
certainly pay, in my estimation to have 
all the canners, and all the processors 
know as much as they can about the 
farmer’s troubles and his opportunities, 
too, but on the other side of the fence, I 
have always thought the farmer should 
know a lot more about the service that 
you render him, and what your troubles 
are and I know they can be just as bad 
as his. 

Now, I don’t want you to get crying for 
the farmer at all—he’s done pretty well 
in the last four years. We’ve had a re- 
markable situation and it was very for- 
tunate as far as the food supply for the 
world goes. I don’t think there has ever 
been four years in the country that 
Providence was so good to us. 


Now, just take Dakotas, for instance. 
The two of them together. They have run 
over the years from $50,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000 a year in their cash crops. For 
four straight years now, due somewhat, 
of course, to good prices, and also to 
bumper crops, they have had over $500,- 
000,000 straight. 

Almost the same was true in the citrus 
industry, and I know as I was in Florida 
last winter and was introduced to a man 
whose income tax was over $350,000 the 
year before. Now that is a lot of money 
and yet they tell me that there were 
quite a few people in the citrus industry 
that “cleaned up” as it were. 

Now what does that do to a crop? It 
foesn’t do anything to the crop you have 
but it means a lot of people think they 
would like to go into the citrus growing 
business. The result is that you will have 
coming into bearing, for the next five to 
eight years an awful lot of citrus. That 
means that they’ve got to do something 
about it—they’ve got to study a situa- 
tion—they will have to advertise and they 
do for juices and packs and all sorts of 
things and unless they do they’re going 
to have a considerably lower price in 
fruits and in everything else. 


You’ve always had some straws in the 


wind that have served many people along 
that line. 


VERY HIGH PRICES ARE OVER 

The fact remains that the law of sup- 
ply and demand is probably more quickly 
affected in the food business than in any 
other business in this country. And I 
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want to be sure that in looking into the 
future we recognize that and realize that 
these super-duper prices—we all like 
them, we like to receive them—but these 
very, very high prices are over. There 
is no question about it. 


Our problem—the problem of the farm- 
ers and the producers, your problem and 
all other processors, is to study the situa- 
tion—have an orderly retreat—as_ it 
were—and settle down to what is profit- 
able—if you can. 


I want to say one thing about that as 
far as the farmer goes. It looks to a lot 
of people, at present, the average farm 
price is about 130 points over what they 
used to call “normal.” I don’t happen to 
think you are going back to normal or 
anywhere near normal, but there is no 
question about one thing—you are going 
back a lot on prices, and I think almost 
anybody who would be over-enthusiastic 
on price rises in the food industry should 
have their head examined . . . because 
history does teach us something—about 
two years after World War I, we had 
quite a dip; and for a few months before 
that it went a little bit downward so that 
is something to take into consideration 
when you are thinking and planning on 
your pack, 


Now I recognize that what I am tell- 
ing you is the consensus of opinion or 
what some people would call statistics. 


I am reminded of that old story. I 
hope that some of you haven’t heard 
it ... about this novice who goes to a 
race track. He sits beside the man who 
has all the dope sheets. He knows noth- 
ing about it, but he goes down and he 
puts his bet on a horse that sounds good 
to him and when he came up after the 
first race, he found that he had won and 
the other fellow had torn up his ticket. 
This kept on for five or six races. And, 
finally, the fellow that had all the dope 
sheets shook his head and said, “I give 
up! How in the dickens do you do it?” 
“Oh,” he said, “it’s simple. When I go 
down and cash my first bet or my first 
ticket, I then go out to the paddock and 
look at the horses as they are coming 
through and I see one that looks good. I 
notice his number. We will say it is Num- 
ber 4. Well, then I take the next one 
higher up and add them together. Then I 
go and put my vote on Number 2.” “Oh,” 
he said, “what are you talking about? 
You don’t vote. Anyway, four and five 
are nine.” “Oh,” he said, “there you go 
with your damned statistics.” 


You know, speaking of my background 
which was so thoroughly gone into, you 
can never tell when it comes up to hit 
you from the back or something. 


There was a GI who went into a small 
cafe in Paris and ordered a drink. And 
then, as GI’s will, he looks around a little 
bit and he sees a very lovely little French 
girl over there ...a few tables away. 
So he takes a piece of paper and he 
draws a cocktail glass. Then he asked 
the waitress to take it over... and she 
looks up and smiles and he takes his 
drink over ... and they had a few 
drinks. Oh, that word “few” in drink- 
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compliments... 
extra sales. ee 


It costs so little to make Pork and Beans taste so much 
better. More and more canners are finding that it pays to 
use B. F. M. Seasoning and other ingredients to make a 
delicious sauce for the beans they’re canning. 


Send today for liberal, free, batch-size samples of B. F. M. 
Seasoning for beans . . . B. F. M. Tomato Sauce Base, the 
sauce that eliminates tomato puree and holds mold count 
to zero... . Papricol, too—soluble paprika for beautiful 
color without dirt specks. 


That’s a trio that means better flavor, lower sauce and 
flavor cost per dozen and greater profits through increased 
sales and customer satisfaction. Wire, phone or write 
today . . . or ask to have our representative call. 


806 Broadway 
Cleveland 15 


THERE’S A COMPLETE RANGE OF INDIVIDUAL 
OR BLENDED B. F. M. SEASONINGS FOR... 


PACIFIC PLANT 
STREET © OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA &g Sauces * Salad Dressings * Mayonnaise + Tomato 


SALES OFFI CES IN < Products * Spaghetti * Soups « Pickles * Condiments ¢ 
PRINCIPAL CITIES = Spreads * Baked Beans * Macaroni * Poultry * Meats 


IF IT'S USED FOR SEASONING FOOD, WE HAVE IT! 
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| B.F.M. SOLUBLE ONION AND GARLIC grow 


AN ) ¢ A R L | C smiles where once frowns took root. And. 
why not? Peeling, decay and mess en- 
countered with the fresh product are 
eliminated. Flavor is uniform day in and day out...does not 
vary a whit as in fresh onions and garlic. You control the 
flavor of your products. 


You get ALL THE TRUE, NATURAL FLAVOR YOU PAY FOR, not water, 
which is 90% of fresh onions and garlic. B.F.M. Soluble Onion 
and Garlic require considerably less storage space, come in 
convenient batch-size packages, are easier to handle, demand 
less labor, save time and effort. They give you everything but 
trouble. 


We'll show you how to get rid of an important worry. Liberal, 
free batch-size samples are ready for you. Put them to work in 


your own kitchen. See what an outstanding job they can do for 
you. Write today! 


IF IT’S USED FOR SEASONING 


FOOD WE SELL IT 


806 Broadway 
Cleveland 15 
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PREDICTIONS—A WORD TO THE WISE (Continued) 


land covers a multitude of sins some- 
times. In any event, after they had some 
drinks, he got hungry and he draws a 
knife and fork. She nods, so they had 
dinner. Then he got the urge to dance 
and he makes some notes . . . with his 
feet ... some motions and she said “fine” 
like that without speaking. So they went 
out and had a lot of dances because she 
was a wonderful dancer . . . she had 
rhythm and everything. All of a sudden 
she grabs his arm... they go back to 
the table . . . she gets a piece of paper 
and she draws a four-poster bed. He 
said, “How did you know I was from 
Grand Rapids?” 


Now, there is one thing about the 
farmer and his unorganized state. He 
ieally gets entirely too little information 
of a market character. He ought to have 
a lot more. We tried to do something 
about it in the Farm Journal .. . be- 
cause of this speed your chairman told 
you about... it is just four days when 
our readers are reading what the writers 
could write and we have about two hun- 
cred skilled observers all over the coun- 
try who wire in at the last minute to tell 
us something about the crop condi- 
tions ... and we are able to give some 
things there, although you can’t cover 
the world with a fence around it. 


Well, I was telling this story up at a 
Farmers’ Night at a Rotary Club and I 
laid it on about how many were there 
and how much it cost and all about it. 
Also told them of the amount of paper in 
a single issue of the Farm Journal would 
make a walk from New York to San 
Francisco over seven feet wide. And, of 
course, that was very interesting to them. 
It didn’t mean anything, but it was inter- 
esting ... in acreage and laying it out. 


Well, finally, they asked Ex-Justice 
Qwen D. Roberts to get up when I said 
it, and he got up and he said, “I’ve 
known this little ‘gink’ for a long while. 
I always thought he was O.K., but after 
he tells me about this big wasteful page 

| the amount of money that it costs, 
I've lost all confidence in him.” “Why,” 
he said, “I’ve got a couple of Amish 
neighbors up here and all I have to do 
i: 'o go over and look over the fence and 
se. what they are planting. Then I go 
bok and plant the same thing... and 
i». never made a mistake yet and it 

cost a nickel.” 


Vell, speaking of the hazards that 

mers have. As you know they have 

pests ... they have got plant dis- 

es... they have got old man weather 

guess ... and they have got this tre- 

adous competition . . . some millions 

other farmers. It is the original com- 

|: titive American system, in my estima- 

‘on, of rugged individuals who, frankly, 

‘uld prefer to have the law of supply 

d demand applied to them. There is 

e advantage and it is fairly quick in 
‘cc farm world if prices go down. 
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Most people do not realize what a tre- 
mendous percentage of the things that 
farmers grow that they use themselves 
in feeding and in other ways. The re- 
sult is that their costs are rather quickly 
reflected in how much they can afford to 
charge and still make some profit. 


Now the average income, when I took 
the Farm Journal, of the average farmer 
was about $1,400 a year net on his cash 
farm income. I would like to say one 
thing that most people don’t realize. It 
doesn’t apply to your business, but there 
are other things that you have to do with 
land that very often can change the 
whole situation overnight. 


I heard the other day, for instance, 
that on oil producing properties which 
are mostly owned by farmers the royal- 
ties that are paid to the people who own 
the land are more every year than all the 
dividends of all the oil companies put to- 
gether every year. Now that is a very 
interesting thing. They get one-eighth 
of everything that comes out of the 
ground. It cannot be taken away from 
them. I don’t believe they are allowed 
to sell it even. It is protected by the 
United States Government, and they have 
to get that first and sign for it. Of 
course, after they get it they can do what 
they want with it. 


And now, let’s come into one point and 
that is that I think the farmers are per- 
fectly willing when prices are going up 
to get what might be called just a share, 
and they have gotten it as you see. I 


FOOD MACHINERY CORP. EX- 
HIBIT—The Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion exhibit occupied approximately 5000 
sq. ft. of floor space in the northeast cor- 
ner of the auditorium and included prac- 
tically a complete line of equipment for 
canners and food freezers. 


Featured in the exhibit were a com- 
plete automatic line of juice processing 
equipment, a new line for steam peeling 
various vegetables and fruits, a new 24- 
valve juice filler, automatic carton fillers 
with openers and closers actually in 
operation on paper cartons, also a filler 


think they are perfectly amenable to 
somebody making a lot of money in the 
food business even if it is a case of judg- 
ment in holding ita few months so as to 
get the rise in prices. But I think on the 
way down there is a tendency, on account 
of the buying situation to offer farmers 
almost a ruinous price that can spoil 
their whole year’s efforts. I think this 
could be dangerous. You’ve seen some 
evidences in the co-operatives and in 
other ways in which they would like to 
cut corners and do their own processing. 
They shouldn’t any more than I should 
go into the printing business or the paper 
business. The publisher should stay in 
his own field, and farmers, who can grow 
best, should stay in theirs because I don’t 
think they know much about selling. 


But it is a responsibility on the part of 
the canners and processors and other peo- 
ple who are in this whole industry to see 
to it, as near as they possibly can, that 
the farmers get the cost of production 
and a proper profit. It is hard when 
prices are going down but it is something 
that I think we ought to think about, just 
as I say we should have a two-way public 
relations. 


DEMAND WILL CONTINUE 


Now I come to these easy predictions 
and stick my neck out. 

First—DEMAND, because what is in 
demand is most important for production 
and for you. There is no question about 
it that you are going to have a good de- 
mand for goods—for your goods and for 
farm goods. 

It isn’t going to be quite as large as 
1946, which was tops—you want to re- 


for semi-rigid cartons. Another feature 
was a huge mural showing a 4-stage 
continuous pressure cooker and cooler 
unit almost full size. 

Representatives from Sprague-Sells, 
Anderson-Barngrover, Texas and Florida 
Divisions were in attendance, also sev- 
eral top executives of the San Jose head- 
quarters of FMC. 


The publication of a new general cata- 
log No. 800 was announced at the Con- 
vention. Copies may be had by writing 
Food Machinery Corporation, Sprague- 
Sells Division, Hoopeston, Illinois, or any 
branch office, 
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PREDICTIONS—A WORD TO THE WISE (Continued) 


member that—but remember that there 
are four times as much cash money in 
people’s pockets—or banks, as it were, as 
there was after the last World War. 


Now that is an important thing to re- 
member. We have to realize that prices 
must come down, but when you have a 
public that has money, they are going to 
eat and they are going to eat well. There- 
fore, you should not get panicky—you 
should not refrain from making a good 
pack, but certainly do not get over- 
optimistic and everybody pack too much. 


In other words, there is going to be a 
good demand for food but there will also 
be a demand for food at a fair price and 
not at a profiteering price in any way, 
shape or form. 


Now then, it is a question of supply. 
You are going to have a big supply of 
food. I can tell you that the experience 
of the last four years means that from 
equipment and from their plans and from 
their own profits and their neighbor’s 
profits, farmers are going to produce 
plenty for us. 


Now, that of course, if it isn’t handled 
correctly—if everybody doesn’t get to- 
gether—could mean a bad dumping. 
There are some crops that were in sur- 
plus as you know in 1946, 


They will again be in surplus in 1947. 
And that we have to have in our minds. 
But, I think, if we go along carefully 
and study the situation, there is nothing 
to be frightened about as long as we all 
try to keep the supply situation so that 
we maintain quality. 


Number two is—QUALITY. If there 
is ever a year when you can insist on 
good quality—I don’t mean that every 
can has to be A-1 quality because there 
isn’t such a thing all across the board, 
but in relation to your price range and 
your quality standards you can insist on 
the tops in each line. 


Now that is going to be all right if that 
is done, because there is always a market 
for a well-known, extra good standard of 
merchandise in this country ... it should 
be stuff that you can stand behind... 
make stuff that you can stand behind, and 
that has been growing steadily year after 
year. Most people like to buy something 
that they know what it is and can buy 
again ...it is the buying again that will 
make a canner proud of his pack and 
pretty sure that he can sell it. If it is 
poor stuff, I think he is going to have 
trouble, but I don’t know what you can 
do about it. 

PRICES 

Now, on the question of prices, and, of 
course, that is the thing that you are all 
interested in. Most of you know, I guess 
all of you know, that in 1946, and par- 
ticularly in the last half of it—after 
OPA went out and the law of supply and 
demand was awfully busy and there was 
a shortage in a good many directions— 
practically every price went up, at least, 
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temporarily. There were few exceptions 
to that. 

I would say that you will have in 1947 
a price that will be very satisfactory the 
first six months. There will probably be 
a recession after the middle of the year 
and there is a possibility, maybe a prob- 
ability, that in the winter of 1947 and 
1948 you might get quite a break in food 
prices. Now, just as the farmer has to 
look way ahead, I know that you people 
have to look ahead as to your price and 
your pack and probably don’t sell most 
of it for months and months. Therefore, 


you are taking a risk there that should - 


have in mind lowering prices. 


I heard of an experience just today on 
the way down here. They were talking 
about the Ford prices and the fact that 
they were coming down. This fellow said 
that he had his order in for a Ford and 
he and his wife were talking about it at 
the breakfast table. She said, “You 
know what, I have an idea prices are 
coming down and I think we had better 
hold off for a few months. Maybe we 
can get it lower.” 

It is a peculiar psychology—while 
things are going up everybody jumps to 
get it and when they are coming down 
instead of it increasing the volume of the 


demand, sometimes it has just the oppo- 
site effect. 

I think it is extremely important for 
every element of the food business to 
study this situation to see that there 
isn’t a possible bad dumping. Of course, 
dumping is very apt to come because of 
banking conditions—because of pressure. 
Therefore, the fourth thing to remember 
is to be in as liquid shape as you possibly 
can, financially, because there will be 
pressure as prices come down—maybe 
we had better get off this loan because 
they might go a lot lower. You'll find 
pressure from banks and you cannot 
blame them. Those concerns that are in 
a shaky position may have to dump some 
stuff on the market and that, of course, 
effects everything else. 

Now, I think the keynote of this whole 
thing is caution without any question, 
but I do want to say this. If I were in 
the canning business, I would feel that 
within reason anything that I could do 
or get other people to do that would 
lower the cost of living today—that 
would make food products more reason- 
able—that is, the basic products—I 
would do it as people have to have them. 

And with courage and determination 
and patriotism I would see that the food 
industry does its share to help the strike 
situation—to cause inflation to stay 
away as much as possible, and to help in 
the reconversion of your country. 


THE TINPLATE SITUATION 


BY DAVID F. AUSTIN, Pittsburgh, Pa., Vice President, U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, at the Opening General Session of the National Canners Association in 
Convention at Atlantic City, Monday Morning, January 20, 1947. 


In the history of our country there are 
two dates which have been indelibly 
etched on the minds of every American. 

Early in the morning on a railway car 
in a French forest, on the eleventh day 
of November, 1918, Marshal Foch ac- 
cepted the delegates’ signatures to a 
document which resulted in an armistice 
between the Imperial German Army and 
the armed forces of the Allied nations. 

Twenty-six years, nine months, three 
weeks, one day, and four hours later, in 
the morning of the second day of Septem- 
ber, 1945, on the quarter deck of the bat- 
tleship Missouri, anchored in Tokyo Bay, 
General MacArthur accepted on behalf 
of the Allied forces the delegates’ signa- 
tures to a document which formalized the 
surrender of the Imperial Japanese forces 
to the Allied nations. 

Thus the two great world conflicts 
which were fought in our time came to a 
close with the Allied forces victorious on 
both occasions. 

The political, economic, and social up- 
heaval wrought by the length and devas- 
tation of World War II is incomparably 
more serious and complex than the situa- 
tion which confronted us after Armistice 
Day, 1918. 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


Let us examine the significant factors 
of this economic upheaval as they relate 
to the supply of and demand for steel 
products, nationally and internationally, 
focusing our attention on your own im- 
mediate problems. 


While the domestic steel industry’s 
ingot capacity during the war years was 
increased by 10 million tons, and while 
a peak demand for flat rolled products 
was foreseen, a shortage of materials 
and skilled labor, combined with Govern- 
mental restrictions, precluded advancing 
necessary finishing facilities beyond the 
planning stage, until the end of the war. 


In spite of the claims from other such 
essential industries as transportation, 
automotive, farm implement, housing, 
and household appliances; and in spite of 
governmental restrictions, the steel in- 
dustry production of tin mill products 
during 1946—had it not been for the pro- 
duction lost as a result of the steel 
strike—would have approximated the best 
previous all-time record. 


When Government restrictions on con- 
struction were lifted; ground was broken 
for a number of projects which, when 
completed will add approximately one 
million tons, to the present capacity for 
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THE TINPLATE SITUATION (Continued) 


tin mill products. Shortages of skilled 
labor, combined with stoppages in the 
production of electrical and other equip- 
ment, delayed the program to such an 
extent that the major portion of these 
facilities, which the producers expected 
to have in operation during the latter 
part of 1946, is now scheduled for com- 
pletion during 1948. 

Unfortunately, considering the sea- 
sonal aspect of the demand, none of the 
increased production will be available 
during the first six months of 1947. 


Full use of existing production facili- 
ties and such additional capacity as may 
come in during the latter part of the 
year, supports a forecast for 1947 that 
the production of tin mill products will 
reach 4,400,000 tons. 

Demand from the can manufacturers is 
in excess of the forecast production for 
the first six months of 1947, necessitating 
the use of an allocation system in order 
to insure equitable distribution of cans. 


TIN 


When Nature, with her bountiful hand, 
bestowed on the North American Conti- 
nent the many natural resources which 
we enjoy, she neglected to include a sup- 
ply of tin ore, in appreciable quantities. 
The world’s supply of tin, historically, 
has been provided largely by the Malay 
States, the Dutch East Indies, and 
Bolivia. 


With the fall of Singapore, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1942, the tin supply line was cut, 
and it became imperative that we aug- 
ment our stock pile and bend every effort 
toward conservation. Augmentation was 
achieved by the expansion of our, de- 
‘inning facilities, by the construction of 
«a smelter in Texas to refine Bolivian 
concentrates, and by the importation of 
pie tin from the Belgian Congo and other 

intries not under Axis domination. 

conservation program took the 
~ limiting the use of tin to essen- 
ar uses and restricting the thick- 
* coating on tin plate for certain 
rhinner coatings were achieved 
| the use of the electrolytic proc- 
he quantity coated by this process 
ose from one million base boxes 
', to 20 million base boxes in 1946. 
« operations have now been re- 
the Dutch East Indies and the 
fates, and while social and eco- 
nvest continues to threaten pro- 
” Bolivia, sufficient pig tin and 
‘es are, currently, being im- 
supplement our existing stock 


ict that the Steel Industry will 
‘cient pig tin to coat the avail- 
ik plate within the continued 
“ns on thickness of coating cur- 
“posed by the Government. 


STEEL 


‘ion of steel ingots in the United 
‘uring 1946 was 25 percent 
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greater than 1939, while foreign produc- 
tion, exclusive of the United States, for 
the same period was 38 percent less. 


Putting this another way, production 
of steel ingots in the United States rose 
from 53 million tons in 1939 to 66 million 
tons in 1946, while foreign production, 
exclusive of the United States, fell from 
95 million tons to 59 million tons. 


The net effect of these changes in pro- 
duction on a world-wide basis has re- 
duced the available steel from 148 million 
tons in 1939, to 125 million tons in 1946. 


In the light of this net decrease in 
availability, it is wholly understandable, 
with the need for steel to rebuild devas- 
tated areas of Europe and Asia, that for- 
eign governments have become claimants 
for an ever-increasing share of Ameri- 
can steel production. These claims are 
channeled through our , Government, 
which has retained, up to this moment, 
the authority to weigh their validity in 
the light of American needs and issue 
directives controlling export allocation. 

Four hundred and two thousand tons 
of tin mill products, not including the 
125,000 tons ear-marked for Canada, 
were allocated to foreign coutries by 
Government directive during 1946. 

This total tonnage, 527,000 represents 
14 percent of our estimated total ship- 
ments and constitutes a genuine hardship 
in the light of our domestic demand. 


Considering tin mill products alone, 
world production has dropped, due 
largely to the inability of such countries 
as England, France, Germany, India, and 


“SKI LODGE” EXHIBIT — After 


tramping the aisles between “hard- 
working” exhibits, convention-goers wel- 
come an atmosphere of quiet relaxation 
and hospitality, according to the experi- 
ence of National Adhesives at the Can- 
ners Convention in Atlantic City, Janu- 
ary 20-23. 

For the National Adhesives exhibit, a 
ski lodge motif was carried through in 
careful detwil, including illuminated win- 


Japan to bring their postwar production 
to prewar levels. 


It is to be hoped that restoration of 
black plate and tinning facilities, in at 
least some of these countries, will be ex- 
pedited to the end that at an early date, 
those countries will be ready to assume, 
as a minimum, the burden of their own 
requirements, thus relieving the United 
States of its obligation to continue to 
export these tin mill products, vitally 
needed at home and abroad. 

The predictions I have made are based 
on information, the sources of which I 
consider reliable. They presume a year 
of full production, free of work stop- 
pages and slow-downs, and are based on 
prewar standards of labor efficiency. 


A variation of a single component will, 
obviously, destroy the value of these pre- 
dictions. 


Full producticn alone will furnish the 
answer to many of our complex problems. 
Full production is the most effective 
weapon we have, if we are to successfully 
combat inflation and preserve free, pri- 
vate, competitive enterprise. 

To achieve this goal will require en- 
lightened, courageous leadership in the 
ranks of labor, in industry, and in Gov- 
ernment. 

It is you, and men like you, who face 
the solemn obligation of finding the right 
road and leading the people along that 
road. 

There is today a desperate urgency 
about what we are doing. 

This is a sobering thought. 
an inspiring challenge. 

Perhaps never again in the field of 
American economy will so much be owed 
by so many to so few. 


It is also 


dow panels simulating actual snow scenes. 
Fireplace, rug, soft chairs and grained 
pine paneling added to the effect. 

So successful was the booth in creating 
an intimate, restful atmosphere that sev- 
eral visitors asked about acquiring the 
set-up intact for a home game room. 
Comment of other convention-weary can- 
ners helped to confirm the original inspi- 
ration of National Adhesives that quiet 
comfort would be a top attraction, 
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1947 OUTLOOK FOR CANNED FOODS 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Tuesday Morning, January 21, 1947 


Fred A. Stare, President of the National Canners Association, Presiding 
Howard F. Cumming, President Curtice Brothers Company, 
Rochester, New York, discussion leader. 


A CANNER PRESENTS THE PROBLEM 


BY H. F. KRIMENDAHL, Indianapolis, Ind., Vice President, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Canner Representative on the “1947 Outlook for Canned 
Foods,” Presented at the Second General Session of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation in Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., Tuesday Morning, January 21, 


1947. 


When confronted with a talk entitled 
“A Canner Presents the Problem,” it 
would be only natural for each of you to 
ask what the problem is. As I view it, 
in looking forward to 1947 there are 
probably many problems. Taken together 
they are what each individual canner 
must decide about his own business in 
making the plans for that business for 
the coming year. 

In an industry as competitive as ours, 
it would be folly for anyone to attempt 
to plan without using all available statis- 
tical information. And the first two items 
of information he should look at are the 
size of the pack in the previous year, and 
the movement of it into consumption up 
to the time he sits down to plan. 

In the time I have available I cannot 
deal with each vegetable. But when we 
sit down to make our plans it would be 
well to look not only at each vegetable 
but probably at each grade and can size 
of each product we pack. 


PACKS AND CARRYOVERS 


Taking vegetables as a whole, however, 
estimated production during 1946 was 
202,000,000 cases. This was the largest 
production in history and may be com- 
pared with a production of 136,000,000 
cases in 1937, 174,000,000 cases in 1941 
and 184.000,000 cases in 1945. In other 
words, the 1946 pack was 49% higher 
than the 1987 pack. It was 16% higher 
than the record pack of 1941. And it was 
10% higher than the 1945 vegetable pack. 

On the other hand, the June 1, 1946, 
carry-over of all vegetables was 41% 
smaller than the June 1, 1937, carry- 
over. Another fact to be noted is that 
the June 1, 1945, carry-over was 56% 
smaller than the corresponding carry- 
over of June 1, 1937. In other words, 
stocks in the distributive channels were 
exceedingly low at the beginning of the 
1945 pack year and were still off by about 
40% at the beginning of the 1946 pack 
year. This leads both to a question and 
a conclusion which may be asked and 
drawn by every canner. The question is 
to what extent the record supply for 1946 
will have moved into consumption by the 
beginning of the 1947 pack year. The 
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conclusion is that the per capita of con- 
sumption of canned vegetables had vastly 
increased in 1946. 

It is possible, and I shall certainly be 
interested in hearing what Mr. Whit- 
marsh has to say about it, that the bulk 
of the 1946 production will have moved 
into consumption—and out of the distrib- 
utors’ hands and to a very large extent 
out of the retailers’ hands—by the open- 
ing of the 1947 pack year. 

This is the first problem which in my 
judgment warrants the attention of every 
canner. 


MARKET PRICES 


The next question is what’s the market. 
Necessarily, I cannot discuss the prices 
of individual commodities. I am satisfied 
that when price ceilings were removed 
about two and one-half months ago, it 
was recognized that the previous ceiling 
prices did not at the time reflect the in- 
creased costs of canning. Necessarily, 
some of the prices did not reflect the 
previously existing subsidies. The re- 
moval of price controls had much the 
same effect as if a clamp were removed 
from a compressed spring. For four 
years or more prices had been controlled 
and the forces of supply and demand 
could not operate. When controls were 
removed it was only natural that prices 
would oscillate up and down until they 
arrived at what might be called a true 
market. Many people have forgotten this 
and have become exuberant at very high 
prices for some products and worried 
without warrant about some fluctuations. 

But the real question is the price at 
which goods will move, or to put it an- 
other way, what a canner may expect to 
get for his pack of particular vegetables. 
This is dependent, I think you will all 
agree, on the maintenance of purchasing 
power. We know that per capita con- 
sumption has increased. If people con- 
tinue to have money, I am satisfied that 
they will buy canned foods. But no one 
of us can predict what will happen to the 
general economy throughout 1947, and I 
as a canner would end up on this point 
with a very considerable degree of cau- 
tion. 
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COSTS 


This caution would be very much in- 
creased when I came to look at my costs 
as they now appear. I know that cans 
will cost me about 17%% more in 1947 
than they did in 1946. I know that boxes 
and labels are both substantially higher 
for 1947. I think I would be optimistic 
if I expected any lowering of wages and 
I would not be realistic if I did not at 
least in some areas anticipate the possi- 
bility of higher labor costs. 

Many canners would probably stop and 
also remember that during the war the 
efficiency of labor decreased, and I would 
doubt whether on this particular point I 
could see any improvement for 1947. 

In other words, on the production side 
I would certainly regard myself as fool- 
ish if I did not face the facts of these 
increased costs. 


As far as raw material is concerned, 
I think I should have to do a lot of hard 
thinking. I hope that Woody Meyer will 
help me today in that job. In talking 
with my growers I would certainly want 
to make the point this year that it is an 
open question whether even with con- 
tinued prosperity consumers of canned 
foods will be willing to pay any higher 
prices. Perhaps even with a high level 
of purchasing power the competition of 
radios, clothes, new cars and a host of 
other consumer goods may make itself 
felt. 

I am sure that growers of canning 
crops have read about the prediction of 
the Department of Agriculture of the an- 
ticipated 5 to 10% decline in farm prices 


‘from the October, 1946, peak and the 


further prediction that there will be an 
additional decline for the marketing year 
beginning July 1, 1947. I do not know, 
and I doubt whether many growers know, 
just what the Department’s plans are on 
those commodities which it is supposed to 
support for two years. But what I do 
know and what I would hope my growers 
would come to see, is that this cannot last 
forever, and that a sound canning indus- 
try is in the long run a good investment 
for growers. On the whole, I think many 
canners would lean toward the view that 
for 1947 they should be able to purchase 
the major vegetables at lower prices from 
those growers who understand the situa- 
tion. 


Perhaps in thinking about dealing with 
growers I would remember that there 
was some problem with respect to the 
availability of cans. Some canners are 
quite pessimistic, particularly in view of 
the announced pro-rating of deliveries by 
can manufacturers. Others are appsr- 
ently not too much worried and they 
think that there will under most con'li- 
tions be a liberal supply of cans. But 
this is a problem on which I would cer- 
tainly want to keep my eye and never ‘or 
a moment forget about it, because it 
would certainly drastically affect ‘ny 
operations and costs. 

In the end, I suppose I would conclude 
that the fundamental question is how in 
the world I can offset the increased costs 
which I know I shall have. In think ng 
about the problem I suppose I should con- 
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A CANNER PRESENTS THE PROBLEM (Continued) 


elude that there would be three avenues 
oven. The first I have already suggested 
would be the importance of not buying 
raw material at prices which in the fin- 
ished product the consumer would not 
pay. The second would be to remember 
what all prewar years should have 
taught us—that quality merchandise does 
better under any conditions than run-of- 
the-mill production. 


But last, and most important, many 
canners will come to see that only by in- 
creased efficiency, by sound production 
methods, and by the most careful plan- 
ning will they be able to do a good job in 
1947. Efficiency is in great measure the 
key to costs, just as quality often turns 
out to be the controlling factor in price. 
Thus in my planning I would concentrate 


to a very great extent on these factors. 

To sum up, we know that our con- 
sumers have used and will use more 
canned foods than in the past. I hope 
that Mr. Whitmarsh will tell me that I 
am right in believing that present sup- 
plies will move into consumption leaving 
only a normal carry-over. I don’t think 
any canner needs to be told about his in- 
creased production costs. He does want 
to know about raw material costs. He 
must watch the tinplate situation from 
day to day. If he is experienced, he will 
appreciate the importance for stressing 
quality. And faced by increased costs 
and the realization that the price of 
canned foods cannot get out of line, he 
will have to concentrate on efficient pro- 
duction and intelligent individual plan- 
ning of the entire year’s operations. 


REQUIREMENTS AND GOALS 


BY E. A. MEYER, Washington, D. C. Director, Research and Marketing Act, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Government Representative on the “1947 Out- 
look for Canned Foods,” Presented at the Second General Session of the Na- 
tional Canners Association in Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., Tuesday 


Morning, January 21, 1947. 


The greatest problem facing the can- 
ning industry in 1947 is this: Is the in- 
dustry going to attempt to maintain 
prices with a small production, or is it 
going to maintain its present high vol- 
ume of production at lower prices? This, 
as I see it, is the point of decision at 
which the canning industry now finds 
itself, 

You people are familiar with the sta- 
tistics of your own industry. You know 
what your production has been. I am 
sure other members on this panel will 
vive you more figures on production, so 
{m going to cite only this one broad 
: The total pack of canned fruits 

vegetables just about doubled during 

var years from what it was just be- 

for (he war. Production just before the 

1s slightly more than 250 million 

Production in 1946 was nearly 500 

on cases. This is a huge expansion— 

. rapid expansion. It’s a growth 

nav has snowballed to the point where 
must take stock. 


* you have begun to experience 
‘onsumer reluctance. The demand 
‘r products, at the prices which 
-eld this year, has not been as great 
‘ expected. Pipelines have been 
‘p. Instead of your products go- 
ut through the pipelines as they 
ing wartime, they have begun to 
ere and there. This is true of 
‘ consumer goods. I’m sure that 
‘'s who know the canning industry 
iat something like this was going 
/-pen eventually. We didn’t know 
vhen it would happen. So I don’t 

’ anyone in the industry should be 
‘.ctely surprised or swept off his feet 
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because demand has slackened. While 
we had nothing to do with it, the war 
ended at an opportune time for this in- 
dustry, and it is fortunate for the indus- 
try that this country continues to enjoy 
high income and good spending power at 
a time when we have these large packs. 
If you agree with this statement, then we 
are only experiencing a normal situa- 
tion, that is, we are experiencing a slack- 
ening demand when supply and demand 
reach a balance, and there is no occasion 
for hysteria or panic. When ceilings 


were removed, prices in some areas im- 
mediately advanced substantially. That 
they are returning to previous levels is a 
normal rather than an abnormal develop- 
ment. And, instead of being cause for 
panic, recognition of this development 


THE CHISHOLM-RYDER EXHIBIT 
—Complete equipment for canners and 
freezers was on display at the expansive 
exhibit of the Chisholm-Ryder Company 


should be just a good, sound reason to 
start doing things to meet the situation. 
It should call for the exercising of good 
judgment, and perhaps of a little cau- 
tion. 


TAKE A LESSON FROM CITRUS 


There is an object lesson to be derived 
from the experience of the citrus people. 
There we have a clear view of what hap- 
pens when there is prospect of a record 
pack at the beginning of the season when 
the pipelines are already filled. And the 
citrus people may be just about a year 
ahead of the rest of the canning indus- 
try. It is to be hoped sincerely that the 
canners of seasonal crops, who can more 
readily control their production, will be 
able to ‘avoid difficulty paralleling the 
citrus situation. In the case of citrus, 
some groves long planted are just coming 
into full volume of bearing. Others are 
just coming into their first bearing. This 
is a situation difficult to remedy imme- 
diately. But it is a situation that can be 
averted in seasonal crops and it must be 
considered now. 


When we speak here of citrus we must 
be mindful also of one thing: The fresh 
and the processed markets go together. 
Each owes the other an obligation. We 
cannot think of the one independently of 
the other. We had a splendid example 
of this type of cooperating and coordi- 
nating relationship between processing 
and fresh marketing in the handling of 
the Shenandoah Valley apple crop during 
the 1946 season. And the fundamental 
truth that the fresh and the processed 
markets go together is as true of the can- 
ning industry as a whole as it is true of 
citrus or apples individually. You can’t 
have a healthy industry if one segment 
of the industry is unhealthy. 


When the Department issued produc- 
tion guides for vegetable crops for proc- 
essing for 1947, it recommended a 10 per- 
cent reduction in snap beans, beets, sweet 
corn, and cabbage for kraut; a 15 per- 
cent reduction for spinach; a 20 percent 
reduction for peas; and the same acre- 
ages for asparagus, limas, and tomatoes 
as were planted in 1946. In view of some 
of the more recent developments in the 
canning picture, we are presently re- 


at Atlantic City. A full coterie of repre- 
sentatives was on hand to explain the 
features of all equipment. 
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REQUIREMENTS AND GOALS (Continued) 


viewing these recommendations. Produc- 
tion goals are based on needs and are de- 
signed to bring out enough production to 
level out a commodity in line with the 
production of other commodities. We 
should not sacrifice one commodity 
against another. I’m going to repeat 
what I said a moment ago: You can’t 
have a healthy industry as long as one 
segment of that industry continues un- 
healthy. 


EFFICIENCY MUST OFFSET HIGH 
COSTS 

Your industry is presently confronted 
with taking either of two extreme roads: 
The road of high prices and curtailed 
production, or the road of lowered prices 
and continuing high production. I don’t 
believe that either of these two roads 
presents the complete answer. I believe 
the solution lies somewhere midway of 
these two roads. Your judgment and 
your experience in your own work will 
tell you better than I can just what point 
between the two is the one you will wish 
to achieve. And as you work toward this 
point, there are factors with which you 
must reckon. Labor costs have increased 
and one of these days the national in- 
come could possibly decrease. There will 
be, no matter what the circumstances, a 
lot of resistance to any suggestion of re- 
ducing the level of farm prices. Also, 
the canner’s market is always a future 
market. He must anticipate what change 
will take place in the national income, 
consumer purchasing power, and all the 
other things that enter the picture, 8 or 
9 months ahead of marketing time. This 
will demand extremely efficient produc- 
tion and operation. 

To payehigh wages to labor, to pay 
high prices to growers, to bring quality 
production to the consumer—all these 
things call for efficiency. I think you are 
just the people who can produce the kind 
of efficiency needed. You proved it dur- 
ing the war. You developed your busi- 
ness by improving it technologically; by 
introducing labor saving devices and 
making every hour count. With the 
least amount of labor ever available to 
the industry—labor that included every- 
thing from youngsters to grandmothers— 
you still managed to just about double 
your prewar production. I think you’ll 
be able to gear yourselves to as great a 
degree of efficiency in peacetime as you 
did during the war. 

There are some obvious things the in- 
dustry can do in achieving this degree of 
peacetime efficiency. It can take full ad- 
vantage of its expanded production plant 
and develop new products and outlets, 
especially in the case of fruits, from raw 
products. There is room for lots of de- 
velopment of byproducts and utilization 
of byproducts. You are all familiar with 
the extent to which this has been done in 
the case of citrus—the pectin, pulp and 
peel for stock feed, the oils, and the rest 
of it. In my own experience, I’ve seen 
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really competitive years when the income 
from the byproducts has been the factor 
that changed a loss into a profit. The 
canning industry in the future may have 
to spend more money on laboratories and 
on research. There is, and we all know 
this, a terrific amount of waste in many 
phases of the canning industry. Most of 
us have seen good tomato juice running 
shoetop deep on cannery floors. That’s 
not an indictment of the tomato canners; 
it’s just an example. We’ve seen the 
sirup being jiggled out of cans where 
fruit was being packed—maybe an ounce 


or just a half ounce here and there, but: 


it all meant good sugar going down the 
drain. Actually, we might say that the 
canning industry has ordinarily just 
taken the heart of the crop. There has 
been, and still is, inefficient use of the 
raw products. 

Research by the canning industry to 
correct these things is fundamentally 
necessary. It’s something in step with 
what other industries are doing. The 
Department of Agriculture itself is ex- 
panding its activities along those lines. 
You are familiar with the Research and 
Marketing Act that is just in the process 
of getting under way. I’m going to be 
learning more about it as I go along, and 
I am happy to be working in this field. 
It is a field which can make a great con- 
tribution to the agriculture of the nation, 
from the farm to the consumer. It is a 
field which will concern itself intimately 
with the problems of getting the com- 
modity from the grower to the con- 
sumer—which means it will have to con- 
cern itself also with all the intermediate 
points between the grower and the con- 
sumer. 


QUALITY 


The industry will also have to pay 
more attention to quality. It can be more 
selective and see that the general level of 
commodities it furnishes consumers is 
higher. I’m sure that canners who have 
viewed some of the sample cuttings this 
year haven’t been completely proud of 
the product displayed. Through your own 
observation and experience, you know 
that the first commodities to get in trou- 
ble are the standard and off grades, and 
you know what a high percentage of the 
total pack is constituted by the stand- 
ards. I’m sure you also know that a lot 
of the raw material that winds up as 
standard in the can might very well have 
been extra standard or fancy, if proper 
care had been taken in harvesting and 
handling the raw product. Certainly the 
general quality level of the pack could be 
immensely improved. And the penalty for 
packing off grades is better known to you 
people than to anyone else. 

The industry must also remember that 
the consumer will become more selective 
as supplies become more abundant and 
prices go lower. This will be particu- 
larly true when canners are competing 
with fresh and frozen products which are 
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being presented to the consumer on a 
quality basis. And these two industries 
have had quite an expansion of their 
own. Frozen vegetable production has 
increased from 85 million pounds prewar 
to 380 million pounds in 1946. Fresh 
vegetable output increased from 6,335,120 
tons prewar to 9,217,000 tons in 1946. It 
is apparent from these records of expan- 
sion that the canning industry has plenty 
of competition for the consumer dollar. 
It means more thought must be given to 
merchandising and merchandising re- 
search. There was a time when the 
processor opened his plant, packed his 
commodities, shipped the pack, and then 
closed up shop again. He let the dis- 
tributor do all the rest of the worrying. 
But that’s not the way the processor can 
operate these days. Now he has to follow 
his commodity through, all the way from 
the producer to the consumer. He has to 
give thought to the type of seed, the har- 
vesting, the packing and even the ware- 
housing. He has to think of all those 
things if he is to achieve peak efficiency. 
He has to realize that if there are large 
supplies in distribution channels, these 
supplies also have an effect on produc- 
tion. 

A good deal of thought will have to be 
given to grower prices. The prewar price 
on tomatoes was $12.40 (1935-39) and in 
1946 was $30.03 per ton. Peas went from 
$51.22 to $86.13; corn from $9.89 to 
$19.72; beans from $44.51 to $111.24. Be- 
fore the war, prices were probably too 
low; some folks think the prices now are 
too high. There is room for adjustment 
somewhere in this picture. In connection 
with the problem of adjusting prices of 
raw material to an equitable basis, it 
must be remembered that, for a time at 
least, many crops for canning must com- 
pete for acreage with other agricultural 
crops, the prices of which are being sup- 
ported by the Government under the 
Steagall Amendment. 


FREE ADVERTISING 


Something to remember, on the brighter 
side, is the gain—other than the gain in 
production—that the canning industry 
has made during the war. The greatest 
desire of every advertising and promo- 
tion man is to get people acquainted with 
his products. During the war the can- 
ning industry certainly managed to do 
just that. The years of rationing en- 
couraged a lot of people to consume more 
of canned goods. They bought so they 
could use their coupons. This was frec 
advertising for the canning industry. 
Another thing the war did was to intro- 
duce a lot of men in the armed forces to 
your products. Many of them became 
new consumers of many products. The 
national income is such that these people 
can continue to buy your products—a! 
the right price—but competition for th« 
dollars these people will spend will b« 
keen. It is up to you canners to hol« 
your gains. 

I’d like to mention, just in passing 
that the canning industry doesn’t hav: 
any worry about Government-held stocks 
serving as a market depressant. I know 
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‘hat this was a worry right after the war 

oded. But it was a worry that didn’t 
develop, for Government-held stocks were 
jisposed of with no depressant result 
vhatsoever on the market. I think that 
was a problem that was well handled. 
And I’m very happy that we don’t have 
it with us to handle this year. 


If you’ll think back to the period after 
World War I, you’ll remember that can- 
ners in the postwar period then did just 
about hold the gains they had made dur- 
ing the war. Canners should be able 
also to hold the gains made during this 
war. But it will take efficiency to hold 


them. It will take efficient plant opera- 
tion, sound merchandising, and packing 
quality. Each individual canner cannot 
expect to see big individual increases, 
but the canning industry as a whole can 
certainly expect to see the increased gen- 
eral consumption hold up to meet proper 
nutritional diets. 


Admittedly, demand for your products 
this year has not been as great as you 
expected. But whenever you say that, 
say it this way: Demand at the prices 
you have held to this year has not been 
as great as you expected. There’s a big 
difference. 


A BANKER’S ANALYSIS 


BY GUY E. REED, Chicago, Iil., Vice President, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Financial Representative on the “1947 Outlook for Canned Foods,” Pre- 
sented at the Second General Session of the National Canners Association in 
Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., Tuesday Morning, January 21, 1947. 


I do not know that I have ever talked 
to an industry that, looking backward or 
looking to the present, has so much to be 
thankful for. It seems to me that you 
are just completing the most successful 
year in your history—from the stand- 
point of profit, of volume, of quality, of 
inventories, of working capital, and from 
the standpoint of having an extremely 
low debt. 


In looking into the 1947 situation, it 
seems to me that that discipline which 
will be necessary will have to come from 
within your own industry. In other 
words you may look upon tinplate as a 
limiting factor, and no doubt there will 
be a scarcity of tinplate; but the tinplate 
industry has a faculty of surprising us, 
of doing the unusual, and I confidently 

ect that this year, barring strikes, the 
'y of tinplate will be more than ade- 
for the consumption that is pos- 


i. of course, face higher costs. You 
ice something of a labor shortage. 
‘sovernment probably will not be en- 
1 bringing labor from other parts 
orld to supplement your local la- 
‘he crop outlook, as far as local 
as is concerned, is certainly ex- 
ly good. The possibility of large 
ption was never more promising. 
everyone is employed at good 
you naturally can expect a much 
‘han prewar consumption on the 
‘he people as a whole. You have 
0 added customers as compared 
rewar period. 


CREDIT AVAILABLE 
inly there will be ample credit 
iinancing of the 1947 pack. The 
‘ay be slightly higher—and here I 
ing in a plug for myself and my 
‘ends—but looking backward over 

‘ar 1946 you must remember that 
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commercial loans are up 50 percent as of 
January, compared to a year ago. You 
must also be conscious of the fact that 
banks have had greatly increased costs. 
As a matter of fact, costs in banks have 
gone up an average of 60 percent since 
1939. Another factor you must keep in 
mind is that the deposits in the war pe- 
riod—-the so-called war deposits that the 
Government carried in the various banks, 
have been gradually liquidated, most of 
them applied to reduction of the National 
debt. This means fewer assets for the 
banks. (I am trying to make a good case 
for the banks.) 

Insofar as 1947 is concerned, it seems 
to me there are some important consid- 
erations, and in order to contrast other 
periods with the present period I would 
like to take you back a few years. We 
first became interested in the canning in- 
dustry about 18 years ago. We found it 
a business that had stability as far as 
consumption was concerned, but a lack of 
stability as far as price was concerned. 


THE BURT EXHIBIT—Showing the 


Burt Machine Company’s line of high 
speed labelers and casers. The machine 
in the foreground embodies the new dual 
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In those early days, it was either feast or 
famine. 

In general your plants were not well- 
equipped, your credit was bad. You had 
a small percentage of the pack sold when 
the pack began. In other words, you 
were endeavoring to work on a spot mar- 
ket, and it seems to me that canners 
never will be able to work on a spot 
market. You must get that cooperative 
attitude on the part of distributors if 
you are to have marketing prices. The 
small canners cannot afford to carry 
their inventory and wait for consump- 
tion to take it off the shelves. This is the 
distributors’ job. If these channels close 
up on the small canners, insofar as fu- 
ture markets are concerned, if the dis- 
tributors are unwilling to assure them- 
selves of a source of supply, and to look 
upon the canners as the men who make 
it possible for their business to continue, 
then the manufacturers are indeed in a 
bad situation. 


We do not want to see a repetition of 
the conditions you gentlemen passed 
through 15 or 18 years ago. Orderly 
marketing in the intervening years has 
meant remarkable improvements for 
your distributors, your brokers, and your- 
selves. It seems to me that America can 
look forward to perhaps three to five 
years of unusual activity. The national 
income is beyond our wildest dreams. 
The backlog of purchasing power has 
been estimated all the way from 100 bil- 
lion to 150 billion. The possibilities of 
full employment were never greater. 


Now there is a squeeze in connection 
with your operations. After all, you 
gentlemen are interested in cheaper 
foods, and you should keep in mind that 
this so-called cost-of-living-wage cycle 
creates a very dangerous spiral, and 
could lead to dangerous inflation if the 
working man is going to tie his income 
constantly to a so-called cost of living 
index. He will probably do so as long 
as the cost of living is going upward. 

As a matter of fact, as we look back- 
ward, the whole philosophy of tying 
wages as a permanent factor to the cost 
of living index is an unsound one. We 
have always believed in raising wages 
and cutting the cost of living. Otherwise 
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feed feature permitting a new supply of 
labels to be fed without stopping the 
machine. 
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A BANKER'S ANALYSIS (Continued) 


how could you build a scale of living such 
as we have built? Production, of course, 
is the key to the cost of living—the effi- 
ciency of your labor, the efficiency of 
your plants. The canning industry has 
done a great job in equipping itself, in 
cutting its costs, but it must continue 
this. If our own country is to have this 
three to five years of high productivity, 
we must continue to be helpful in getting 
the rest of the world back to work. 

It is quite unlikely that Europe to any 
great extent will be a strong competitive 
factor for some years to come, for the 
devastation, the general disorganization 


is much greater after this war than after 
World War I. History will eventually 
repeat itself. We will eventually get that 
competition. We must eventually adjust 
our prices downward. 

The canning industry is in wonderfyl 
condition, it seems to me, to provide for 
whatever adversities that may befall in 
the years ahead. It is also in position to 
meet its finest opportunity. Your mar- 
gins will not be as great, either to the 
manufacturer or distributor, but the in- 
dustry can be stabilized without too great 
risks. I think the banks of America are 


in excellent position to be helpful to you. — 


MOVEMENT OF 1946 PACK AND 


PROSPECT FOR 1947 MARKET 


BY FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH, New York, N. Y., President, National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Distributing Trade Representative on 
the “1947 Outlook for Canned Foods,” Presented at the Second General Session 
of the National Canners Association in Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 


Tuesday Morning, January 21, 1947. 


It would appear now that canned 
foods, especially the principal and sea- 
sonable items of the 1946 pack, should 
work their way into consumption before 
the new one starts. 

I realize that this is a broad statement 
and will try to explain my thinking on 
the matter. From the information I can 
obtain, only a small percentage of the 
total pack remains in first hands and 
while distributors at all levels find them- 
selves with heavy and badly balanced in- 
ventories, I believe that in most cases 
these are not heavy enough to exceed the 
demand from the consuming public by 
the time new crops reach the retail level. 

Another favorable factor is the open- 
ing up of export controls coupled with 
the tremendous pent-up demand from 
foreign markets. In fact, as was the case 


with certain dried fruits, some largee 


shipments abroad had a stabilizing effect 
on the domestic market. 


Many of us are worried because of the 
size of our inventories but I believe we 
are looking at the dollar value—which is 
frightening—rather than at the numeri- 
cal count. If we analyze our physical 
inventories, most of us will find that in 
spite of so-called buyers’ strikes and 
buyers’ resistance to prices, supplies do 
not appear sufficient to meet the demand. 


Of course there are certain items such 
as beets and carrots and recently citrus 
which are exceptions and would seem to 
be in surplus but the overall picture is 
good. 

Another fact that we all must realize 
is that not only was the wholesaler forced 
to keep heavily stocked of merchandise 
so as to insure supplies for his customers 
but that the same situation exists at the 
retail level, in restaurants and institu- 
tional places and I daresay in many sec- 
tions of the country in the housewife’s 
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storeroom. There is little doubt that the 
general belief is that food supplies are 
and will be more plentiful and that prices 
for them have gone as high as they will 
go and will probably become less expen- 
sive. Therefore we will find the same 
conditions existing in all sections of the 
distribution and consuming fields, namely, 
that they all want to liquidate their in- 
vestments and before re-ordering, try to 
balance their supplies and from then on 
there seems to be a tendency for all to 
purchase their immediate requirements 
only. This has had the effect of slowing 
down sales at the wholesale level. 


This is part of the readjustment period 
which in my opinion will soon be over. 
To give you an example, I know of one 
large chain of restaurants that for the 
last two or three months has made no 
purchases except of fresh and essential 
merchandise and have readjusted their 
menus so as to eat their way out of sur- 
plus, as the Army so aptly expresses it. 
Now they are again into the market but 
instead of buying as much as they can of 
any available scarce item, they are buy- 
ing only their current requirements— 
which is a healthy situation. 

Of course there have been some, and 
will be more, losses during the reconver- 
sion period but I cannot foresee any gen- 
eral wide open break except on those 
items which have risen abnormally high 
due to scarcities and which may still re- 
main on hand at these high prices when 
replacement value is lower. 


SPOT BUYING WILL PREVAIL 


I believe canners this season will be 
faced with a situation they have not ex- 
perienced for some years. I personally 
do not believe distributors in all cases 
can continue to accept allocations of a 
canner’s output. Rather, some may hesi- 
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tate to commit themselves for too long a 
period ahead, and will be inclined to buy 
mostly from hand to mouth, thus in many 
cases the canner will have to decide for 
himself just how much of a pack he 
wants to put up and finance. One whole- 
sale grocer who has kept his own price 
index for a good many years points out 
that using January 1, 1940, as 100, on 
January 1, 1947, his price index is at 219, 
and 50% greater than on the same date 
in 1946. Such a rapid rise in prices, 
whether justified or not, should cause us 
to hesitate and many of us feel that 1947 
is the year to carry low commitments and 
inventories. 


The unfortunate newspaper publicity 
that is being given scattered price de- 
clines is causing confusion in the minds 
of retailers and consumers and creating 
a fear that the bottom will drop out of 
the market. This form of hysteria can 
readily cause us all to develop a false de- 
pression. Let’s not talk ourselves into 
one, but rather let each one of us coolly 
and calmly study the facts. Let each of 
us independently consider the supply and 
probable demand as well as his own re- 
placement costs. 


DEMAND STABLE 


The stability of demand is the out- 
standing characteristic of our industry 
which we should keep in mind. The 
average human being consumed, pre- 
war, 1,650 lbs. of total processed and un- 
processed food per year. In 1946 the 
average consumption was at a rate of 
about 10 to 15% above the pre-war fig- 
ure. This is not entirely due to present 
high wages. Part of the increase is due 
to the nutritional education program 
initiated by the federal government in 
May, 1940. In addition, there is the fur- 
ther added factor of unemployment com- 
pensation that is available to strikers in 
some states. This serves to maintain 
consumer purchases at a higher level 
than would be expected during work 
stoppages. 


There has been a remarkable increase 
in the birth rate since 1940. Today, there 
are about 6 percent more consumers in 
the country than there were seven years 
ago. The housing shortage forced many 
people to eat away from their homes and 
labor shortage forces the institutional 
trade to depend more and more on proc- 
essed foods. 


Fewer people live on farms than in 
1939. Though population has increased 
by 6 percent, there are 15 percent fewer 
people producing the food crops of the 
nation and have become consumers in- 
stead of producers. 


These are just a few of the reasons 
why I believe that the demands for food 
will be larger, and not smaller, in 1947, 
and the reasons why I believe that our 
present inventories will move into con- 
sumption. 


To sum up, the canned food business 
will continue good—but with more cau. 
tious purchasing and decidedly a more 
selective one for quality products. 
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J. J. LYNN, President 
Lynn Underwriting Company 
Manager 
Universal Underwriters 


G. R. FLEMING 
Morristown Canning Co. 


Trustees Representing 
the Canning Industry 


These men comprise the 
Universal Underwriters 
Committee of Trustees rep- 
resenting the Canning In- 
dustry.* 


Elected annually, they con- 
tribute their time and ex- 
perienced counsel, without 
compensation. 


Mog unavailable of 
WEBSTER, President of 
. Webster Co., Inc., 

Va. 


J 
c. 


soe Terminal Sales 
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25 YEARS 


. P. HOLLABAUGH 


Shire. 
‘Kensas City Mo. 


Past Results: 
The Measure of Tomorrow 


of Successful Experience! 
Nearly $17,500,000 Written Premiums! 


$6,300,000 Subscriber Dividends! 
25 Year Average Loss Ratio of only 19%! 


Outstanding Results in 1946 


Over $1,500,000 Written Premiums! 
An increase of 46% over 1945! 


1946 Loss Ratio only 16%! 


A reduction of more than 12% over 1945! 


G. S. 
The G. S. Suppiger Co. 


SUPPIGER 
H. Musselman Co. 


FIRE, WINDSTOR 


204 South Bev 
= ALLIED INSURANCE 
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A CANNER’S ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 


BY E. N. RICHMOND, San Jose, Calif., President, Richmond-Chase Company, 
Canner Representative on the “1947 Outlook for Canned Foods,” Presented at 
the Second General Session of the National Canners Association in Convention 
at Atlantic City, N. J., Tuesday Morning, January 21, 1947. 


To make a presentation of the 1947 
outlook for the national fruit and vege- 
table canning industry requires first an 
appraisement of the factors affecting this 
industry, namely: Purchasing Power, 
Comparative Value of Our Products, 
Consumption, and Annual Total Avail- 
able Supplies. 

For such an appraisement we are in- 
debted for statistics to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the U. S. Department 
of Labor. These statistics have been 
compiled and reduced to chart form 
through the aid and cooperation of the 
Statistical Department of the California 
Packing Corporation, with Dr. H. R. 
Wellman, Director of Giannini Founda- 
tion of Agricultural Economics of Uni- 
versity of California, as a consultant. 

The year of 1937 has been selected as 
the index year for statistical computa- 
tion, (1) because 1937 to 1946 represents 
a 10-year period, and (2) because it ap- 
pears that 1937, with full production, 
might be the most logical pre-World War 
II period for fair comparisons. 

For comparison purposes, in conjunc- 
tion with the index year 1937, we have 
used the years 1941, 1945, and 1946, be- 
cause, following the index year 1937, the 
year 1941 was the United States’ last 
prewar year, and it was also a year of 
full production. 

The years 1942, 1943, and 1944 have 
not been used for comparison purposes, 
because during these years a substantial 
proportion of our production was _ set 
aside for our armed forces. 

(By way of illustration Mr. Richmond 
then exhibited a series of charts all based 
on U. S. Government figures.) 


UNITED STATES TOTAL 
POPULATION 
Chart No. 1 portrays increased pur- 
chasing power, due to increased popula- 
tion, as follows: 
Index Population 
December 31, 1941. ...... 104 133,953,000 
December 31, 1945 108 140,387,000 
December 31, 1946 (Estimate)... 109 141,500,000 
The increase in population within the 
United States December 31, 1937, to De- 
cember 31, 1946, was 12,145,000. 
This larger population means increased 
consumpticn of food products, which in 
turn means larger sales of canned foods. 


DISPOSABLE INCOME 


Disposable income of individuals means 
total income, less Federal and State in- 
come taxes: Disposable income repre- 
sents buying power. 

Chart No. 2 reveals the following dis- 
posable income: 


Percentage 
Increase 
28% 
102% 
110% 


Factory payrolls are included in dis- 
posable income, but these are designated 
separately, because of the analyses nor- 
mally made as between workers’ income 
and the cost of food products as follows: 


Percentaye 
Increase 


1941 
164° 
1946 133°; 


TOTAL BUYING POWER 

The increased population from 1937 to 
1946 of 12,145,000, and the increased dis- 
posable income for the same years gives 
us a very good picture of the increased 
purchasing power on the part of our 
population for foods. 

We must bear in mind, however, that 
as durables and household appliances be- 
come available, some of the buying power 
heretofore applied to foods will un- 
doubtedly be diverted to other products. 

Another factor of importance to buy- 
ing power, and which is directly con- 
nected to disposable income is the fact 
that since 1941 a substantial portion of 
our people who, prior to 1941, were on a 
sub-standard basis of living, are now, 
because of full employment and high 
wages, on a standard basis of living. 
There are no statistics available to indi- 
cate the percentage so affected. 

Personally, I believe this fact is impor- 
tant because, while it is favorable at the 
moment, should economic conditions trend 
toward a reverse, it would become a very 
unfavorable factor, due to the fact that 
the canning industry has, during the war 
period, increased its volume of produc- 
tion and is now geared to operations for 
maximum demand plus. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Chart No. 3 indicates the index of re- 
tail food prices as of November, 1946, as 
compared to index year 1937. 

The first line presents the index figure 
of all foods, and, for the purpose of com- 
parison to all foods, we have enumerated 


seven commodities, including canned 
fruits and canned vegetables: 
Percentage 
Index Increase 
1937 100 
All Foods November, 1946...... 178 78% 
Meats, Poultry, Fish.............0 192 92% 
188 88% 
Sugar and Sweets..........cc-000 168 68% 
Fresh Fruits ........000 97% 
Fresh Vegetables . wee 416% 
Canned Fruits 54% 
Canned Vegetables 166 66% 


The index commodities for canned 
vegetables are corn, peas, tomatoes, green 
beans, and vegetable soups. 

Vegetables reflect higher prices than 
fruits, largely because tomatoes have in- 
creased materially greater than other 
varieties of index vegetables, as is indi- 
cated by the fact that the tomato index 
figures of November, 1946 (with 1937 as 
base equal to 100) were 215, or an in- 
crease of 115 percent. We make this ex- 


planation because we are sure the index 
of corn and peas would allow a consid- 
erable lower figure than 166. 

Below, for further comparison pur- 
poses, are given the index position of 
disposable income and factory payrolls 
to all foods, canned fruits and canned 
vegetables: And also the percentage of 
increases since 1937: 

Dis- Canned 

posable Factory All Canned Veae- 

Income Payrolls Foods Fruits tables 
Index (1937 - 

210 238 #178 154 166 
Percentage 

Increase .. 110% 138% 78% 54% 66% 

The December report of retail food 
prices, recently issued, indicates a lower 
index figure for all foods. The report 
was not available at the time we compiled 
these facts. 


U. S. CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION 


In Chart No. 4 we illustrate pounds 
per capita consumption of fruits, vege- 
tables and juices during the years 1937, 
1941, 1945, and the estimate for 1946 as 
of December 31. 

From this chart we can glean the re- 
markable progress which has been made 
through consumer acceptance of canned 
vegetables, fruits, and juices. 

The study reveals the following in- 
formation: 


Vegetables Fruits Juices Total 
- Pounds per Capita — 
15 5 


33 53 
1941 . 39 19 8 66 
1945 15 15 10 70 
16 17 15 78 


The per capita consumption of canned 
fruits for the years 1945 and 1946 was 
restricted, due to the available supplies 
for civilian distribution. 

The total available supply of canned 
fruits from the 1944 production, plus 
canner and wholesaler carryover as of 
June 1, 1944, was 61,100,000 cases, but 
because of the government set-aside order 
for our armed forces there was available 
to the civilian population only 31,200,- 
000 cases. This supply represented sup- 
plies available to the civilian trade for 
the last half of 1944 and the first half 
of 1945. 

The pack of 1945, plus the carryover, 
totaled 55,000,000 cases, however, ex- 
cluding government “take” and exports 
the supply for civilians was 50,000,000 
cases. This was the total civilian supply 
for the last half of the year 1945 and 
first half of the year 1946. 

There was available to the civilian 
population for 1941 approximately 71,- 
000,000 cases. 

With ample available supplies for th« 
first half of 1947, pounds per capita con- 
sumption for canned fruits should show 
a substantially higher figure than the pe: 
capita consumption of 1941. 


SUPPLY OF CANNED FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES AND JUICES 


Chart No. 5 portrays the productio) 
plus the carryover in the possession o 
canners and wholesalers, computed as 0: 
approximately June 1 each vear, except 
ing citrus fruits, which are computed a 
of November 1. 

Practically all fruit and vegetable pro 
duction is included, except dried beans, 
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Crown Personalized Service 


does not stop at our factory 
whatever your product 


“may be your are 


our problems. 


As we expand our produc- 


tion we plan not only to 
maintain this personal 


ferest in our customers... 


‘but we will also expand it. 


Our business has been built 
on the firm foundation of 
the best cans plus this 


unique Personalized Service. 
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A CANNER’'S ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM (Continued) 


baby foods, and soups. Included as 
wholesalers are the stocks in chain store 
warehouses. 


The total in 1946 is estimated at 456,- 
000,000 cases as compared with the 1945 
supply of 376,000,000 cases; 367,000,000 
cases in 1941 and 300,000,000 cases in 
1937. 

Following we give you total available 
supplies for the years designated, less 
government take and exports. The bal- 
ance represents the available yearly sup- 
plies for civilian trade: 


Civilian 1946 % 
Available Increase 
Supply over 
Cases % 
1946 (Est.) 440,000,000 
1945 .... 353,000,000 25 
1941 330,000,000 33 
1937 292,000,000 51 


From these figures, it is apparent that 
the distributor and retailer have the op- 
portunity of replenishing their inventory 
position. To what extent this replenish- 
ing may go, cannot be determined until 
carryover inventory position of June 1, 
1947, and later dates according to varie- 
ties has been established. Undoubtedly 
the position of inventory at that time 
will vary by commodity, and within com- 
modities will vary by grade. 


CONSUMPTION OF CANNED AND 
FROZEN FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


There is much speculation on the part 
of the public-at-large as to the effect of 
the frozen fruit and vegetable industry 
in competition with canned fruits and 
vegetables. 


Frozen fruits and vegetables during 
the past ten years have made much prog- 
ress with the consumer, and from the 
chart which we are now presenting it 
will be of interest to the canning indus- 
try to observe what degree of competi- 
tion frozen fruits and vegetables have 
been to canned fruits and vegetables up 
to the present date. 


For the purpose of this comparison, 
our chart will indicate pounds per capita 
consumption of canned fruits, fruit 
juices, and vegetables, with the same in- 
formation and for the same years on 
frozen fruits and vegetables: 


Canned Fruits 

Fruit Juices Frozen Fruits 
and Vegetables and Vegetables 
58 1 


1941 
1945 . 70 4 


It will be noted that there has been a 
growing acceptance for frozen fruits and 
vegetables on the part of the consumer. 
There are packages other than consumer 
packages of frozen fruits from which the 
products were utilized during the war 
period for re-manufacturing purposes, 
such as preserves. At the present mo- 
ment some of the frozen food industry 
finds itself in difficulty, because of over- 
production, due to two reasons: 

(1) Following V-J Day, the cancella- 

tion of government preserve or- 
ders, when the preserve manufac- 
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turer had large supplies of frozen 
products on hand, and with no 
sugar for manufacturing; 

(2) The frozen food manufacturers in 
number are new in the food proc- 
essing game, and did not give due 
consideration to inventory posi- 
tions or quality of pack for the 
1945 production but continued to 
produce in 1946 without proper 
consideration as to quantity or 
quality, with the result that there 
was over-production as well as 
poor quality. 


The further result is that there is ~ 


much financial distress in some quarters 
and liquidation is taking place. 

The few substantial and well estab- 
lished producers and distributors of 
widely accepted brands are in sound po- 
sition, and continue to increase their vol- 
ume of production and distribution in a 
very satisfactory manner. 


1947 PRODUCTION AND DEMAND 
OUTLOOK 

The statistical review shows our indus- 
try to be statistically sound at this time 
with the exception of possibly a few 
commodities and some grades within 
commodities. 

Now let us extend our discussion to 
1947 production and demand outlook: 


Disposable income probably will re- 
main in strong position for 1947, barring 
labor disturbances which could affect the 
whole national economic situation. 


Consumption of our products, if prop- 
erly priced, should be maintained—bar- 
ring disturbances of the economic situa- 
tion; and further, provided there is not a 
drastic diversion of purchasing power, 
due to there becoming available in more 
plentiful quantities items of production 
for which our people have a keen desire. 

Carryover in some of our commodities 
probably will be heavier prior to new 
crop operations than we have encoun- 
tered since 1941. 

Because of the removal of practically 
all government controls, we enter 1947 
production and distribution on the basis 
of free competitive markets. Competi- 
tion will affect us in accordance with 
supply and demand, and in consequence 
the individual canner as he plans his 
1947 production must give consideration 
by commodity to the inventory position 
of that commodity prior to his calcula- 
tions for his own 1947 production. 


FINANCE 


This industry, since 1942, has had no 
financial problems, because of the ready 
markets from government agencies and 
the civilian trade for our products, and 
on the basis of prompt shipment and 
prompt payment. 

During the 1946 pack season practi- 
cally all of our production was available 
to the civilian trade, and the trade 
bought freely for prompt shipment; with 
the result that the distributor has re- 
ceived delivery of the greater portion of 
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his 12-months’ supply of the products 
such as we manufacture; and, as a fur- 
ther result, has had problems of storage, 
and in many instances problems of 
finance. 

The canner, for the 1947 season, must 
be prepared to again assume a. greater 
responsibility for the financing of a sub- 
stantial portion of his pack for such pe- 
riods of time as are required to move his 
pack in an orderly manner to his mar- 
kets for distribution. 

In my opinion, the canner will meet 
with a resistant distributor market, re- 
gardless of statistical strength. The dis- 
tributor will consider his inventory posi- 
tion and his desire to purchase will be in 
accordance with his own individual in- 
ventory policy. Hence the need on the 
part of the canner of a strong position 
for the financing of his operations, sound 
consideration of values, and a close scru- 
tiny as to the volume of his production. 


1947 INCREASED COSTS OF 
PRODUCTION 


sUGAR—F or our products for which sugar 
is used—is now percent 
higher than the sugar cost for 
the 1946 production; 
The future of sugar is danger- 
ously uncertain. 
cANS—Costs up approximately 14% per- 
cent 
FIBREBOARD CONTAINERS — Costs up ap- 
proximately 12 percent 
LABELS—Costs up approximately 10 per- 
cent 
MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES have advanced 
LABOR will demand higher wages in ma- 
, jor canning centers, and the out- 
come of negotiations can be con- 
sidered doubtful. 
The general forecast for raw products 
indicates lower values. 
At the moment, a forecast of raw 
product costs on our part would be pure 
guess work. 


PUBLIC OPINION DEMANDING 
LOWER PRICES 


The housewife is price-conscious, and 
if our products are not properly priced 
in competition with other foods, our in- 
dustry could find that what appeared to 
be production balanced to demand would 
represent a surplus, because of a curtail- 
ment on the part of the housewife’s pur- 
chasing. 

Canned fruits, vegetables, and juice 
usage has gained tremendously with the 
housewife during the past ten years. 

It is my belief that the younger gene- 
ration of our Nation, as they set up 
housekeeping for themselves, are an im- 
portant factor in the usage of canned 
fruits, vegetables, and juices, and tha! 
there is opportunity for even greate, 
consumption, provided: 

1. The canner maintains the pric 
structure for his products well in 
line for competition with other food 
commodities, and in accordance wit 
economic conditions; 

2. That he maintains a high standard 
of quality by grade, for the commoc- 
ity which he produces; 
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GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


NO. 202-L BODYMAKER | 


CAPACITY—Will make can bodies from 

3%" to 714” in diameter and from 3” to 12” 
in height. The No. 202 Bodymaker, same 
design for gallons only, is made with height 
capacity to 719”. 


NO. 301-36” SINGLE GANG SLITTER 


CAPACITY—Will trim and _ slit 

sheets up to 36” trimmed width. 

This type of slitter also available for 

decorated sheets. Write for full de- 

tails of single and duplex slitters. 


/ 


NO. 301 BODYMAKER 
CAPACITY—For continuous high speed 


” 


production of can bodies from 2!” to 4144 
in diameter inclusive, and 234” to 5346” in 
height inclusive. Assured smooth dispatch 
on proven units successful in numerous 
production installations. 


For Complete Information and specifications write to Roland H. 


johnson, Sales Manager, Can Machinery Department, General Ma- NO. 301 CAN BODY FLANGER 


‘ninery Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. CAPACITY—2” to 4!.” diameter, 2” to 8” 
Chicago Office: 400 W. Madison St., Daily News Bldg., Chicegoy. a height. Also available in the same style is the 
No. 201-4 pocket machine for small cans 
with output up*to 200 per minute and the 
No. 302-4 pocket machine for gallon cans 
with output 150 per minute. 


SUBSIDIARIES: &XTHE NILES TOOL WORKS COMPANY *PUTNAM MACHINE COMPANY *xTHE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER ve. 
*THE HAMILTON PRESS AND MACHINERY CO. %*THE UNITED WELDING COMPANY 


PRODUCTS: MACHINE TOOLS DIESEL AND STEAM ENGINES PRESSES %*CAN MAKING MACHINERY SPECIAL MACHINERY 
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A CANNER’S ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM (Continued) 


. That he uses descriptive labeling, to 
enable the housewife to be advised 
of the contents of the can which she 
is purchasing; 

4. That he himself does a good job of 

merchandising. 


TIN PLATE 


We now come to a most important fac- 
tor which may limit the canner’s ability 
to pack. 

On December 28 the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration removed the govern- 
ment restrictions set forth in M-81 as to 
products and quantities of products that 
will be packed in metal containers—re- 
taining control only to can sizes and 
types of mill products permitted for spe- 
cific uses. 

The removal of the restrictions of 
M-81 has the effect of placing upon the 
can manufacturer the responsibility of 
effecting an equitable allocation to all of 
their customers, which would include 
those who have been restricted and pre- 
vented entirely from using metal con- 
tainers during the emergency. 

You should have an appreciation of the 
tin plate situation because of the discus- 
sion before this Convention yesterday by 
David F. Austin, vice president of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. 

We believe, however, that some repe- 
tition may not be harmful, and, in con- 
sequence, quote from a letter recently 
issued by one of the major can compa- 
nies to its customers: 


“In approaching the problems of 
an allocation formula for the year, 
we have the following facts to face 
with respect to production of mill 
products as presented by the Civilian 
Production Administration: 


“Estimated requirements for 
can 3,457,000 tons 


Est. production ........ 3,807,000 
Est. requirements for: 
Closures .... 250,000 
Mise. 100,000 
Canad 125,000 
Export .... 400,000 875,000 
Available for can 
5,000 tons 


“Because these estimates sates into 
consideration new steel production 
facilities that may not reach the pro- 
duction stage until late in the year, 
deliveries of plate will be consider- 
ably lighter in the first half of the 
year than in the second half. Any 
work stoppages would, of course, not 
only affect the year’s whole produc- 
tion but would further distort the 
proportion and timing of deliveries.” 
Corrected tonnage figures by the in- 

formant can company are that production 
may reach 4,400,000 tons, subject to the 
above paragraph relating to quarterly 
periods of production and work stop- 
pages. 

There are several suggested formulas 
offered in the letter to the canner for 
allocations for the first quarter of 1947, 
and a digest of the formulas offered 
would lead to the conclusion that the 
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canner would be entitled to approxi- 
mately 80 percent of his 1946 production. 


It will be noted from the above quota- 
tion that unless there are strikes within 
the can manufacturing industry which 
indirectly would include steel and/or 
coal, there might be some improvement 
in tin plate production—particularly for 
the third and fourth quarter. It must 
also be noted that if there are strikes in 
the steel and/or coal industries the sup- 
ply of tin plate will be adversely affected. 

It would seem as though canners pro- 
ducing products particularly through the 


first and second quarter of 1947 should— 


before they contract acreage contact their 
can company as to the probable tin plate 
supply during the period this acreage is 
maturing and being harvested. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we believe the funda- 
mental elements are present for a good 
season in 1947, provided canners apply 
common “horse sense” to their opera- 
tions, are satisfied to produce in accord- 
ance with the probable demand, and oper- 
ate on a close margin of profit. 

Past history should have taught us 
something. 

We have outlined above, the increased 
cost of items for the season of 1947, over 
which we have no control. 

How you are going to keep your prices 
in line, and how you are going to hold 
your production in line to proper propor- 


tions of demand are going to be the two 
major problems which you as canners are 
individually going to face and have to 
solve prior to the operating season of 
1947; and may you not be opportunists, 
but realists in the solving of your prob- 
lems. For intelligent guidance of pro- 
duction, we suggest that you follow your 
statistical information, especially of in- 
ventory positions by variety, competitive 
food pricing and buying power. 

Nineteen forty-seven will be a year of 
readjustments—the extent of such read- 
justments as may affect our industry will 
be determined by variety as the year 
progresses. 

We believe that it is fundamental to 
the success of the grower for good pro- 
duction—to the canner for a market for 
his products—to labor within our indus- 
try for steady employment and to the 
distributor for his volume and profit that 
we have the housewife’s acceptance of 
our products both as to price and quality. 

The grower must review the values of 
his products if he desires a steady vol- 
ume market at reasonable prices for that 
which he produces, the canner must re- 
view his margins of profits on the basis 
of low margins and greater efficiency. 
Labor must render efficiency and the dis- 
tributor must review his margins of 
mark-up and his merchandising policies 
to the retailer. Competition should take 
care of the reasonableness of the re- 
tailer’s price to the consumer. Maybe 
as between the four above-mentioned 
factors we may find some of the answers 
to the problems of 1947 as they present 
themselves. 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS, 
ASSOCIATION. 


DISCUSS POSTWAR SELLING — 
Fred A. Stare, retiring president of Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, (left) is 
shown discussing canner merchandising 
problems in new competitive era with 
Watson Rogers, National Food Brokers’ 
Association president, at NF BA booth at 
Canning Industry Exposition in Atlantic 
City. Brokers’ booth, an innovation at 
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the annual January meetings, served as 
clearing house for information on broke. 
merchandising technique, with man 
canning company sales executives stop- 
ping by to obtain NFBA literature an: 
to discuss individual marketing questions 
with Mr. Rogers. In center is Miss Hele) 
Simmons of the NFBA staff. 
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Quality Grading Green Peas to 
Separate Faney from Standard 
Grade Increases Your Profits 


CRCO Quality Grader 
with Gravometer and 
Brine Mixer. 


The CRCO Quality Grader Unit, consisting of Grader, Gravometer and Brine Mixer close- 
coupled, is generally accepted as the most efficient method of grading green peas or lima heans accord- 
ing to their tenderness. ‘This Unit will separate two distinct grades at high speed without absorp- 
tion of brine. This insures a higher recovery of fancy peas (floaters) from the less profitable standard 
peas (sinkers). In addition, the operator secures a miximum production and continuous operation 
far in excess of any other method now in use. 


The Brine Mixer results in a noticeable saving of salt. As there is a natural loss of salt in the 
brine it must be built up and kept at a predetermined strength at all times in order to secure uniform 
grading. This is accomplished by the Gravometer operating in conjunction with the Brine Mixer 
anc automatically holds the brine strength at the desired point. 


Send for Specifications and Prices 


Niagara Fable, New York 


THE FOOD: PROCESSOR 
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PANEL SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


BY HOWARD T. CUMMING, Rochester, N. Y., President, Curtice Brothers 
Company, Discussion Leader on the “1947 Outlook for Canned Foods,” Pre- 
sented at the Second General Session of the National Canners Association in 
Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., Tuesday Morning, January 21, 1947. 


According to the program I am ex- 
pected at this time to give you a sum- 
mary of this panel discussion. That im- 
plies that I shall review the speeches and 
indicate the principal points made. There 
has naturally been some overlapping and 
some repetition and I am afraid if I un- 
dertake to review the speeches categori- 
cally I may tire you beyond endurance. 
It may be, however, that I can still dis- 
charge my responsibility in a different 
manner. 

I am going to try to put myself in your 
place and ask a few questions such as I 
believe you will be asking yourselves as 
you perfect your 1947 packing plans. I 
shall then attempt to supply the answers 
to these questions from the morning’s 
presentations by the gentlemen who have 
addressed you. I may have to supply a 
suggestion here and there but I shall try 
to subordinate any views of my own. 

As I look ahead, the first question I am 
inclined to ask is: 


1946 CARRYOVER 


“In how far should the present appar- 
ent surplus of canned fruits and vege- 
tables influence my 1947 planning?” 

You have heard Mr. Whitmarsh and 
you have seen Mr. Richmond’s figures 
and heard his comments on this subject. 
They seem to believe that the present 
stock of canned fruits and vegetables 
will find its way into consumption, previ- 
ous to the packing season, without leav- 
ing distressing surpluses at either canner 
or distributor levels. Admittedly there 
are those in the industry, particularly 
among distributors, who will disagree 
with the point of view expressed by these 
two gentlemen. They can support their 
views by pointing to the citrus experi- 
ence, the butter market and other impor- 
tant commodities outside of this indus- 
try. On the other hand, you have seen 
evidence that our goods are moving into 
consumption. You have been reminded 
of the enormous purchasing power of 
our increased population, and of the ef- 
forts among distributors to get our 
goods into consumer hands. The judg- 
ment of our panel speakers seems to per- 
mit us to conclude that the present stock 
may be expected to disappear during the 
next few months (and they are histori- 
cally the big consuming months) to a 
point where the carry-over will be some- 
where near normal. Goods which are 
priced abnormally high are likely to 
prove embarrassing. Given an _ intelli- 
gent, courageous, aggressive and coopera- 
tive effort on the part of all of us con- 
cerned we can look for a better picture 
than some would have us see at the pres- 
ent time. 
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1947 FINANCING 


“To what extent should I go in my 
efforts to finance a big pack in 1947?” 


To begin with, most of us, in spite of 
controls and in spite of taxes, find our- 
selves with more financial strength than 
we have enjoyed in years. The banks 


generally are seeking use for their funds. © 


Credit, when reasonably well secured, 
may be had. In all probability a big pack 
could be financed. But as we face this 
one let’s remember that severe competi- 
tion lies ahead. At some time during the 
next two or three years we may expect 
to be operating on a close margin. That 
is the history of this industry. Let’s save 
some financial strength for those years. 
We have fallen into the habit of being 
careless of dollars because they have been 
plentiful. Let’s invest our dollars in the 
canning business this year with caution 
but with courage. It sometimes takes as 
much courage to say “No” as to say 
“Yes” when we think of expansion. 


GROWERS’ PRICES 

“How far can we safely go in bidding 
for agricultural raw materials—on fruits 
and vegetables—in 1947?” 

You have heard Mr. Meyer say that 
any lowering of grower prices will meet 
with resistance. You have also heard 
him say that there is a big spread be- 
tween prewar and 1946 costs and that 
there is room for adjustment between the 
highs and the lows. It seems to be gen- 
erally accepted that the price levels—in 
this industry along with others—will be 
lower. Surely grower prices can be ex- 
pected to move in sympathy with the 
general level of prices. There is a par- 
ticularly strong reason why canners 
should strive to get grower prices mov- 
ing in a downward direction. We know 
now that our costs will advance approxi- 
mately 4 to 5 cents per dozen twos for 
containers and labels. Something must 
be found to offset that increase. It could 
and perhaps should be a lower cost of 
raw commodities. Our growers are the 
mainstays of our business and we have 
no desire to injure them. But they are 
also our partners and as such may be ex- 
pected to go with us as we return to a 
more normal situation. 


CANS 

“In how far should the outlook for cans 
inflence my plans for my 1947 pack?” 

With the recent amendment of M-81, 
cans are now available to all users. It is 
probable that March 31 will see all gov- 
ernment restrictions removed. This sug- 
gests there will be an enormous demand 
for them. At the same time it is indi- 
cated that the supply may be affected by 
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a limited supply of tinplate. It is worth- 
while, however, to recall that other than 
in war years the can companies have 
always found a way to satisfy the total 
needs of the industry. While the future 
in respect to the can supply cannot be 
certain, it is perhaps fair to conclude 
that canners with ability to finance their 
purchases will find at least a liberal 
quantity available. Some think plenty 
for the good of the industry. 


QUALITY 

There is always much talk about pack- 
ing quality. Should I make a supreme 
effort to pack quality in 1947? Does the 
situation justify such an effort on my 
part? 

Reference has been made here to the 
fact that consumers are buying selec- 
tively. As long as they have the pur- 
chasing power and the goods to select 
from they are going to choose quality 
merchandise and known brands. The 
“cats and dogs” and off-grade merchan- 
dise will be left behind. While there 
will always be a place for good Standard 
and Extra Standard merchandise, it 
seems obvious that the canner who offers 
high quality enhances his chances to sell 
with certainty and profitably in the com- 
petitive market that lies ahead. More- 
over, volume is associated with quality. 
With some of our principal items volume 
decreases as quality increases. If qual- 
ity may be obtained at the expense of 
volume, it would seem desirable to strive 
for quality. This industry will find in- 
creasing competition for the consumer’s 
food dollar—competition from both frozen 
and fresh fruit and vegetables. One most 
effective weapon against that competi- 
tion is quality merchandise. Let’s supply 
plenty of it. 


EFFICIENCY 

The importance of efficiency has been 
stressed by several speakers this morn- 
ing. To ask ourselves if we should aim 
for efficiency sounds like foolish Ques- 
tion No. 1. 

We always aim to be efficient. It may 
be that this year is the one in which we 
better not only talk about it but go all 
out to attain it. The inefficiency, the un- 
reliability and the cost of labor has been 
brought home to us in no uncertain terms 
during the war years. It is essential that 
we adopt every practical labor saving 
device that is available to us. 

“How much emphasis should we put ov 
selling and merchandising in 1947?” 

Let’s admit that most of us have gotten 
out of a selling frame of mind during the 
war. Our customers’ problems have not 
been as close to us as they were before 
the war. If 1947 is going to bring back 
the keen competition that we knew before 
the war let’s put on our selling clothes 
and go to work. And let’s start with 
careful planning. Without well thought- 
out, sympathetic and understanding plans 
no amount of footwork will bring success. 
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EXCHANGE 


39th ANNUAL CASH SAVING 
amounted to - - - $670,755.61 ) | 


This was refunded to Policyholders on their 1946 insurance 
costs. 


These annual refunds have totalled - - - $19,817,989.80 


They have averaged over 40” of the premiums they would 
otherwise pay for their insurance. 


Additional savings equaling this figure have resulted from : 
reductions effected in insurance rates and improvements in ; 
coverages. 


Secure the utmost in Safety-Saving and Service through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lansing 8. Warner, Jucorporated 
CHICAGO 34, ILLINOIS 
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How HYPOWER PEDRO" 
create 

| é HYPOWER is an old and respected trade name in 

: : the canned meat business. But the far sighted manu- 

: facturer—The Rutherford Food Corporation—real- 

a ized that the HYPOWER package needed revitalizing 

i to gird itself with greater sales appeal for the com- 

a petitive times ahead. U.S.P.&L. was commissioned to 

© do the job. The resulting new label designs are shown 

sy here. The enthusiastic response of the Rutherford or- 


ganization and of the trade to the newly designed 
packages is best expressed in the words of Mr. George 
Van Voorst, Rutherford Vice Pres. and Gen, Mgr. 


“The entire Rutherford organization is highly 
pleased with the new HYPOWER labels, created and 
produced by the United States Printing and Litho- 
graph Company. In addition to reflecting the high 
quality of our products, these labels do a thorough 
merchandising job for them on the _ package. 
Although the new labels have been in use only a 
short time, the response on the part of the trade has 
been extremely gratifying to say the least.” 


On the designing boards in the U.S.P.&L. 
Creative Department, the revitalized trade’ 
character HYPOWER PEDRO was conceived 
and developed. A plaster of Paris model was 
made and photographed in natural color. 


MOON cARHE 


UT BEANS 


he Gld ... the familiar HYPOWER label (shown 
immediate right) has long identified the quality 
products of the Rutherford Food Corporation—Chili 
Con Carne Without Beans, Chili Con Carne With 
Beans and Tamales With Gravy (label shown). But 
modern merchandising trends dictated an improvement 
in design that would provide greater point-of-purchase 
sales power to the package. After careful analysis 
of the special merchandising problems involved, 
S.P.&L. designers made their recommendations. 


The New ... to secure greater animation and 
Wetrade mark identity for the Mexican caricature “HY- 
EPOWER PEDRO”, a plaster of Paris model was 

WMbuilt, photographed in full color and incorporated 
j into the display panel design. New direct color food 
d WBpictorials likewise were made for the display panel. 
- o add further appetite appeal and merchandising 
1 alue, a series of nine full color photographs of new 
h and interesting ways of serving the products were 
eproduced on the consumer panel of the label with 
printed recipes for preparation appearing on the re- 
erse side of the label. Result—stronger brand name 
and trade mark identity, greater appetite appeal, new 
sales power. (See label immediate right.) 


KYPOWER 


BRAND 


CON CARNE 


7 WITH BEANS 


Hove ‘ull color reproductions of three new HY- 
WE. “ls, front and back. Note the improvement in 
ent ue of the front or display panels brought 
rut new full color food pictorials and the revital- 
ttre irk “HYPOWER PEDRO”. The back or con- 
mer | of each label is designed to do a thorough 
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full color food pictorials 
for HYPOWER packages 


Rutherford's 
OWER 


HYPower BRAND 
TAMAL 


CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY, MO. U.S.A. 


R utherford's 


# 
: 

To SERVE 
TAMALES and 


WET WEIGHT 15% 02 
INGREDIENTS 


TAMALE 
WITH GRAVY 


‘pty contents inte pon 
piping het. Stir te 


To serve 


merchandising job for the product, both at point of sale 
and point of use, by showing the housewife how to prepare 
and serve the product in an interesting and attractive 
manner. Yes, HYPOWER labels, like other “U-S” created 
labels, are designed for greater sales power. If your Po 
age should need more of this sales power, consult “U-S”. 


NITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY. 


“© OFFICES: 751 BEECH ST., CINCINNATI, 12, O. « SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Gree “U-S” Plants... Producing Highest Quality Packaging and Advertising Materials 


A PAc 
FRO,w AGIN —— 
Ry 
‘4 
| \ Beef Broth, Beef, the deicious 
| 4 >. Corn Meal, Pork, a warm 
4 Spices, Salt, “Tamale Spread” 
A \ — Baking Powder. Mant 
NET WEIGHT 15% ozs, Gravy made of Water, nics. and 
Spices, Salt. Tamale Pie. 
a HYPOWER 
4 | 
é 
> 
HYPOWER 
Se Mest Mush, = 
Sexes wrest Fou q 
. Flavoring. 
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CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Wednesday Morning, January 22, 1947 


Fred A. Stare, President of the National Canners Association Presiding 


The National Canners Association in 
the Closing General Session of its 1947 
Annual Convention Wednesday morning, 
January 22, went on record as being op- 
posed to “unnecessary labor disturbances” 
which “impede the orderly transition of 
industry from wartime to peacetime 
economy. The canner delegates by unani- 
mous vote adopted a resolution urging “a 
program of constructive labor legislation 
to correct acknowledged abuses including 
jurisdictional strikes and secondary boy- 
cotts and to achieve harmonious indus- 
trial relations upon which the continued 
economic welfare of the nation is de- 
pendent.” 

The Convention also adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the Government to cease the 
exports of tinplate in order to assure 
that the Nation’s canners will receive an 
adequate supply of metal containers to 
pack this year’s production of canned 
foods. 

Pointing out that it appears that the 
shortage of sugar will continue through- 
out 1947, the canners requested that ap- 
propriate Congressional authority be pro- 
vided for the continuation of price con- 
trol and the rationing of sugar beyond 
March 31, 1947, until sugar supplies 
achieve a level closer to the industry’s 
requirements. 

Among other resolutions passed was 
one calling upon the State and local gov- 
ernments to remove any laws which 
might restrict the free flow of interstate 
commerce in the movement of food prod- 
ucts. The Convention also urged the 
State and Federal governments to initi- 
ate a farm and cannery labor program 
for 1947 which would assure the neces- 


_ sary manpower for the harvesting of 


canning crops and the processing of 
canned foods. 

Additional resolutions passed included 
recommendations on descriptive labeling, 
a resolution commending Frank E. Gor- 
rell, founder, and for 38 years Secretary, 
of the National Canners Association, an 
endorsement of the nutrition research 
program on canned toods being conducted 
by the Can Manufacturers Institute and 
the National Canners Association, and 
several other miscellaneous resolutions. 

Full text of the resolutions follows: 


CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


LABOR 
WHEREAS, unnecessary labor dis- 
turbances have greatly impeded the or- 
derly transition from a wartime to a 

peacetime economy; and 
WHEREAS, in large measure many 
of these labor disturbances, often nation- 
wide in scope, do not reflect warranted 
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collective bargaining but result from 
abuses of power to the injury of the en- 
tire national economy, be it 


RESOLVED, that the National Can- 
ners Association urges the adoption of a 
program of constructive labor legislation 
to correct acknowledged abuses including 


jurisdictional strikes and secondary boy- 


cotts and to achieve harmonious indus- 
trial relations upon which the continued 
economic welfare of the nation is de- 
pendent. 

TINPLATE 


The principal use of tinplate produced 
in the United States historically has been 
for metal containers used in the packing 
of perishable and seasonal vegetables, 
fruits, and seafood, and other food prod- 
ucts. This usage is essential to the proc- 
essing and effective marketing of the har- 
vests and catch of these commodities. At 
this time it appears that fulfillment of 
the Government allocations of tinplate 
for export to foreign countries will seri- 
ously impair the domestic supply of tin- 
plate during 1947, requiring prorating by 
can manufacturers and only limited de- 
liveries of cans to processors. If there 
are any interruptions in production in 
tinplate mills, a further drastic loss of 
fruits and vegetables and fish may result. 
Scheduled exports of tinplate do not ap- 
pear to be related to any war need or to 
any relief activity. No reason appears 
why tinplate should be taken by Govern- 
ment order out of the American economy 
for foreign shipment to support produc- 
tion for export in foreign countries 
while at the same time American users 
of metal containers for food are being 
restricted as a result of such shipments 
of tinplate to foreign countries; there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the National Can- 
ners Association urge upon the State De- 
partment, the Office of Temporary Con- 
trols, and the President of the United 
States that there be an immediate cessa- 
tion of exports of tinplate, a reexamina- 
tion and reconsideration of the alloca- 
tions for the first calendar quarter and 
their effect on American growers and 
fishermen and processors of vegetables, 
fruits, seafood, and other food products 
and that exports be limited to the irre- 
ducible minimum needs of foreign coun- 
tries after domestic needs have been 
fully safeguarded. 


SUGAR 
WHEREAS, the canning industry, in 
company with other industrial users of 
sugar in the United States, is affected by 
the continuing shortage of that impor- 
tant commodity; and 
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WHEREAS, it appears that such 
shortage is likely to continue throughout 
1947 and necessitate the equitable alloca- 
tion of sugar among all types of indus- 
=— and consumption users of sugar; 
an 

WHEREAS, the 1947 level of ration- 
ing will in large measure be controlled 
by the amount of sugar allocated by the 
International Emergency Food Council to 
European countries from sugar sources 
normally supplying United States users, 
be it 

RESOLVED, that the National Can- 
ners Association urges that appropriate 
congressional authority be provided for 
the continuation of the price control and 
rationing of sugar beyond March 31, 
1947, until sugar supplies achieve a level 
closer to requirements; and that the 
United States Government exert every 
effort to minimize the quantity of sugar 
allocated from sources normally supply- 
ing the United States to other foreign 
countries beyond the justifiable needs of 
such countries, to the end that there be a 
substantial reduction in the proportion- 
ate part of the supply and in the aggre- 
gate volume allocated to such countries. 


DESCRIPTIVE LABELING 


WHEREAS, the industry’s program 
for descriptive labels for its products is 
meeting with a growing acceptance by 
consumers for whose benefit it was form- 
ulated; be it 


RESOLVED, that the Association rec- 
ommends the labeling terms selected by 
the Association’s Committee on Labeling 
and approved by the several distributors’ 
organizations, and that the Association 
urges the adoption of these recommended 
uniform labeling terms by every canner, 
distributor and other organization mer- 
— canned foods under its own 
abels. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE BARRIERS 


WHEREAS, the free flow of interstate 
commerce and the interstate movement 
of food products are seriously restricted 
by state statutes relating to motor truék- 
ing and ports of entry; local variations 
in food and drug laws and so-called bev- 
erage statutes; compulsory local regis- 
tration of trade marks; and the specifi- 
cation of particular types of containers 
for intrastate sales; be it 


RESOLVED, that the National Can- 
ners Association urges upon each of its 
members the desirability of calling to the 
attention of local and state governments 
the serious economic maladjustment re- 
sulting from such restrictive legislation 
and regulations to the end that all such 
barriers to interstate trade may be elimi- 
nated. 

FARM AND CANNERY LABOR 


WHEREAS, the wartime program for 
the importation of foreign laborers and 
for providing facilities for domestic mi- 
gratory labor may be terminated during 
1947; and 

WHEREAS, the use of such labor is a 
normal incident to the operation of the 
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In Seasoning 


Stange’s Cream of Spice Seasonings is the modern, 
uniform, dependable method of incorporating natural 
spice flavors into processed foods. 


In Cream of Spice Seasonings, through the exclusive 
Stange process of total extraction, you get a seasoning 
containing ALL the essential oils and aromatic oleo 
resins of the NATURAL spices in a concentrated, 
easy-to-use form—with all foreign matter and unsightly 
waste material discarded. 
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CREAM OF SPICE 


—it’s Stange | 


Every Cream of Spice Seasoning has the same degree 
of strength—it’s instantly soluble—and it comes as an 
individual spice flavor (cinnamon, pepper, ginger, all- 
spice) or in premixed blends (apple butter seasoning, 
chili sauce seasoning, seasoning blends for packers of 
dehydrated soups, and seasonings for meat packers 
and sausage makers). 


The Stange research laboratories and Home Eco- 
nomics staff will gladly help you on any seasoning 
problem you may have. 


42 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


52449 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 12, 
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canning industry in many areas and is 
essential for the harvesting and process- 
ing of canning crops, be it 


RESOLVED, that all governmental 
employment services and agricultural 
agencies, both State and Federal, are 
hereby requested and urged by the Na- 
tional Canners Associatioin to formulate 
tional Canners Association to formulate 
a timely program to secure for 1947 the 
labor necessary for the harvesting of 
canned foods. 


FRANK E. GORRELL 


It is appropriate on this occasion of 
the Fortieth Anniversary of the National 
Canners Association that renewed recog- 
nition be accorded to Frank E. Gorrell 
who has so devotedly served the canning 
industry for these four decades and who 
not only has contributed beyond all other 
men to the development of its national 
trade association but has also given his 
friendship and sage counsel to hundreds 
of men and women whose life work has 
been in this field. Seldom has one man 
evoked the affection and esteem of so 
many. Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the members of the 
Association extend to Frank E. Gorrell 
their congratulations on his achievement 
in leading the canning industry to its 
present place in the American economy, 
express their appreciation for his efforts 
in behalf of all canners, and rejoice in 
the continued opportunity of having him 
as counselor and friend. 


NUTRITION RESEARCH 

RESOLVED, that the Association en- 
dorse the joint program being conducted 
by the National Canners Association and 
the Can Manufacturers Institute of re- 
search on the nutritional values of 
canned foods and the retention of vitamin 
content to acquaint the consumer with 
the value of canned foods. 


APPRECIATION FOR SPEAKERS, ALLIED 
TRADES, AND PRESS 

WHEREAS, the success of the 1947 
Annual Convention may be attributed in 
large measure to the contributions of the 
guest speakers, to the cooperation of the 
allied industries, and to the coverage of 
daily and trade press and radio net- 
works; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the President and 
Secretary of the Association are hereby 
directed to express to each of them the 
Association’s sincere appreciation of their 
friendly cooperation and valuable contri- 
butions. 


SITE FOR NEXT CONVENTION 
RESOLVED, that the President of the 
National Canners Association be author- 
ized to act for the Association in select- 
ing the location for the next Annual 
Convention. 


NECROLOGY 


The annual cycle of conventions brings 
with it the sorrowful task of recording 
the passing of friends of many years’ 
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common endeavor in the conference room, 
the factory, and the marketplace. Dur- 
ing 1946 we have had to mourn the loss 
of many who have given valued counsel 
and leadership to the canning industry. 


A. W. BITTING, 75, died in May, a pio- 
neer in food technology and formerly of 
the Washington Research Laboratory of 
the Association. 


F. T. CLARK, died February 23, presi- 
dent of the Waupun Canning Company, 
and active in the affairs of both the Wis- 
consin Canners Association and of the 
National Canners Association which he 
served as a director in 1937 and 1938. 


CHARLES S. CRARY, died March 16, the 
second president of the National Canners 
Association and one of its original or- 
ganizers, having served during the first 
year of the Association’s life as vice 
president and as president for two terms 
in 1908 and 1909. 


HAROLD D. DESHON, 59, died July 18, 
president of the Smithfield Pure Food 
Co., Inc., a former director and member 
of many committees of the Association. 


ARTHUR C. DORRANCE, SR., 53, died Sep- 
tember 21, president of the Campbell 
Soup Company, who served the Associa- 
tion in many capacities, as a director in 
1927 to 1929, a member of the Scientific 
Research Committee from 1927 to 1930 
and of the Administrative Council from 
1927 to 1945. 


HENRY F. FORTMANN, 89, died May 21, 
a pioneer in the Alaska salmon canning 
industry and former president of the 
Alaska Packers Association and an out- 
standing member of both the National 
Canners Association and the Association 
of Pacific Fisheries. 


HARRY IMWOLD, 68, died July 31, presi- 
dent of the W. F. Assau Canning Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland, and a former di- 
rector of the Association. 


MILTON J. ROSENAU, 77, died April 9, a 
scientific investigator of outstanding 
achievement who conducted many re- 
searches in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation. 


STEPHEN M. RYDER, 88, died August 31, 
of the Chisholm-Ryder Company, presi- 
dent of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association in 1930 and 1931 and a 
member of the Old Guard Society of the 
industry. 


JOHN BURNETT STOKELY, 41, died No- 
vember 25, executive vice president of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., a descendant of 
an old canning family and a director of 
the Association from 1932 to 1934 and a 
member of its Finance Committee during 
1944 and 1945. 


CARLTON F. STURDY, 58, died July 25, 
lecturer and special representative of the 
American Can Company and_ widely 
known for his discussions on canned 


foods. 


LEROY A. TAYLOR, 48, died October 26, 
Empire State Pickling Company. At the 
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time of his death he was chairman of the 
N.C.A. Statistics Committee and for- 
merly was secretary of the Association 
of New York State Canners and served 
as secretary of the N.C.A. Planning Com- 
mittee and directed its Manpower Divi- 
sion. 


F. A. TORSCH, 89, died September 1), 
one of the founders of the Torsch Can- 
ning Company, Baltimore, active in the 
affairs of both the National Canners As- 
sociation and the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation and former president of the 
Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange. 


UNUSUAL CABBAGE TROUBLE 


Outbreaks in New York of what is 
known as “internal breakdown” of cab- 
bage which sometimes inflicts severe 
losses have been found to be associated 
with high yields and heavy nitrogen fer- 
tilization in investigations carried on by 
vegetable crops specialists at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. 

Some fields of domestic cabbage have 
been so severely affected with internal 


breakdown that sauerkraut packers 
would not accept any cabbage from 
them. In most years, however, little or 


no trouble is reported. 

The trouble is not in any sense a 
disease, it is explained, but seems to be 
an abnormal nutritional response to fac- 
tors which are not yet clearly under- 
stood. It is also clear that internal 
breakdown is not a storage trouble, altho 
it may become more pronounced in stor- 


‘age. The injury occurs in the field, 


probably after the plant is full grown 
and not long before harvest. In no case 
has the trouble been found in the young- 
est leaves at the tip of the core but most 
generally occurs in the older outer 
leaves. 

Usually internal breakdown is con- 
fined to one leaf in a head, altho some- 
times two or more leaves may be af- 
fected, say the Station scientists in dis- 
cussing the problem in a recent technical 
publication. “The breakdown starts as 
a discoloring of the veins,” they say. 
“These become a purplish-gray, accom- 
panied by some translucency of the sur- 
rounding tissue. At this stage the leaf 
is thick and fleshy as a normal cabbage 
leaf, but soon after the affected area 
dies and dries down, becoming brown or 
brownish-black and papery.” 

“The cure for internal breakdown has 
not been discovered,” say the Station 
specialists, “but two factors are known 
to be associated with it. Results of field 
experiments seem to show that internal 
breakdown is more likely to occur in the 
heavier heads, due possibly to sone 
growth factor. The amount of nitrogen 
applied to the crop also seems to be con- 
nected with the trouble, the larger ‘he 
amount of nitrogen, the higher the per- 
centage of breakdown. The only practi- 
cal recommendation at this time, the’e- 
fore seems to be to avoid using an exc°s- 
sive amount of nitrogen on cabbage in 
New York State.” 
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PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


When you install Modern Machinery and Methods, 
your Production Steps Up... Processing Becomes Sim- 
pler... Costs Are Held Down... Product Quality and 
Prestige Rise...and your pack commands Higher 
Prices— 

How can your plant “GO MODERN’? There’s a 260- 
page book on that subject, the FAC General Catalog 
No. 800. It’s much more than a catalog. It tells you 
all about the most Modern Machinery for processing 
Corn, Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, Fruits and many other 
products—but it also describes Modern Methods, Time- 
Saving Techniques. 

It shows Flow Charts and Modern Layout Diagrams 
picturing how you can re-arrange your plant to get 
better results from the same floor-space. 

If you don’t have a copy of this ready reference 
book, write for your Free Copy right now. 
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BRANCHES: NEW YORK—BALTIMORE—SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Monday Afternoon, January 20, 1947 


E. M. Brennan, Chairman Canned Fish and Seafood Committee, 
National Canners Association, Presiding. 


WANTED—ONE BILLION POUNDS OF SEAFOOD 


BY MILTON C. JAMES, Assistant Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. 
Department of Interior, at the Fishery Products Conference of the National 
Canners Association in Convention at Atlantic City, N. J.. Monday Afternoon, 


January 20, 1947, 


I selected the title ““Wanted—One Bil- 
lion Pounds of Seafood” on the advice of 
a public relations man who ciaimed that 
you have to lead off with something 
flashy. What this really means, as far as 
my remarks are concerned, is the raw 
material which the packers of seafood 
will require to produce 600 to 700 million 
pounds of canned fish and shellfish in 
1947. I don’t claim to know what the 
actual production will be, but certainly 
everyone is entitled to hope for a pack of 
this order of magnitude. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Fish and Wildlife Service has re- 
sponsibilities to the people who put fish 
and shellfish into cans. The exact na- 
ture of these responsibilities is a_ bit 
vague and uncertain even to those of us 
who are supposed to write the ticket. We 
certainly know what our obligations to 
the operators in Alaska are. In their 
simplest form these duties are to so ad- 
minister the fisheries there as to assure 
the continuing soundness of the stocks of 
fish and shellfish, and at the same time 
permit and promote as large a pack as 
possible within this ceiling. The ceiling, 
I may add, is variable and flexible in di- 
rect contrast to certain other ceilings of 
recent and unlamented memory. In other 
fisheries our job is to do what we can to 
assure an adequate supply of raw mate- 
rial for your plants, leaving to you the 
job of harvesting and processing that 
raw material in the traditional American 
way. This must be done without impair- 
ing the breeding stocks, a proposition 
which everyone in the industry accepts. 
Our approach to this responsibility must 
be largely indirect because the forces of 
nature, and of some 20 State fisheries 
administrative agencies, exert the major 
direct influence. 


THE STOCKPILE 


There is a reasonably adequate statis- 
tical coverage of this raw material, once 
it is landed on your docks, and the pro- 
gram of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
contemplates a continuing effort to im- 
prove this service largely through co- 
ordination and cooperation with the in- 
terested State agencies. It is a rather 
pitiful confession to admit that never in 
recent years has the United States fish- 
ing industry had the benefit of a com- 
plete Nation-wide statistical canvass for 
a single year. There have always been 
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some gaps in the coverage which have 
had to be filled by estimates. The rea- 
son? Simply that we do not have enough 
manpower to cover all three coasts, 
Alaska, the Great Lakes, and interior 
waters in a single year. Here, as in 
other activities, we have to be guided by 
unofficial priorities and do first things 
first. Even more sketchy is the funda- 
mental information concerning the avail- 
able and potentially available supplies of 
fish and shellfish in the waters and on the 
bars and beaches. These supplies are 
your raw material stockpile and, unlike 
any other food industry with which I am 
familiar, you have to guess what’s in the 
stockpile. Other canners can observe 
their raw material growing and grazing, 
but yours is completely beyond your con- 
trol in most cases. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


Scientific research would give a much 
better understanding of what to expect 
and remove some of the gambling aspects 
from the fish canning industry. It would 
be difficult to find a better illustration of 
this fact than the situation on the West 
Coast in the last few months when the 
northern albacore and the northern Cali- 
fornia pilchards did such a complete 
fade-out. Considerable research has been 
done on the pilchards by the State of 
California and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, but not nearly enough. As for 
the albacore and the other tunas, the field 
is completely untouched. 

To come up with answers regarding 
the pilchard, it would be necessary to 
have two deep-legged vessels capable of 
operating several hundred miles offshore 
and adequate funds and staff to man 
them. The search for the real story of 
the tunas requires facilities for covering 
the entire Pacific, clear to the Philip- 
pines and to the southward. Years of 
time would be required to formulate final 
conclusions but any information of any 
kind which could be obtained regarding 
these highseas tramps would be of imme- 
diate and direct benefit. Programs for 
both of these undertakings are in the 
files of the Fish and Wildlife Service but 
they will take no concrete form until they 
can be specifically provided for by appro- 
priation. 


1947 PROGRAM 


The program for the coming year does 
provide for the operation of a research 
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vessel on the Atlantic Coast. This is a 
resumption of an enterprise which was 
laid away in lavender and old lace at the 
start of the war. When actually under 
way it will give this country—one of the 
leaders in world fisheries—one fishery re- 
search vessel of rather limited scope. I 
could name a half-dozen countries at this 
time who have not one but several such 
vessels, and their stake in fisheries is 
minor compared with ours. 

The Service will continue its studies 
of methods for the culture and manage- 
ment of shellfish resources, and will like- 
wise carry on limited investigations of 
the biology of salmon in Alaska, and will 
continue to try to cope with the problems 
presented by the construction of dams in 
the West Coast salmon rivers. No addi- 
tional programs in these fields are car- 
ried in the 1948 Budget now before Con- 
gress. I could spend the rest of the time 
available to me in outlining other fish- 
eries research problems which could and 
should be undertaken to the ultimate 
benefit of you as canners, and of all 
others who make a living by catching and 
handling seafoods. 


SERVICE SET-UP 

The Service’s machinery for direct 
contact with and aid to the fishing indus- 
try, including the canners, has been un- 
dergoing some overhauling. The tinker- 
ing has involved consolidating twelve di- 
visions into four branches grouped ac- 
cording to their general functions. One 
of these branches is the Branch of Com- 
mercial Fisheries which is made up of 
the Division of Commercial Fisheries and 
the Alaska Division. The intent is to 
place in one pigeon-hole, under the super- 
vision of a branch chief, all of the activi- 
ties, regulatory, statistical, technological, 
and advisory, which affect commercial 
fishing operations, processing, etc., as dis- 
tinct from the conservation of the fish 
stocks themselves. This reorganization 
is in skeleton form, since it too is con- 
tingent upon some added funds to pro- 
vide the staff needed. The estimate for 
such funds is in the pending appropria- 
tion bill. Col. R. H. Fiedler is returning 
to the Service after his duty with the 
Army and we will be strengthened in our 
staff work by the varied experience and 
background which he is bringing. I will 
take a little time to restate the specific 
activities which fall within the Branch 
of Commercial Fisheries, indicating in 
particular those on which emphasis will 
be placed during the coming year. 


FISHERY MARKET NEWS 

The most recent of the current activi- 
ties is a Fishery Market News Service 
which you undoubtedly all recognize in 
the form of the rainbow-hued daily mar- 
ket reports which originate in eight key 
cities along the coasts. While the cover- 
age of these reports concentrates on fresh 
and frozen fish, we now cover not only 
the raw material for your operations as 
canners, but we also cover current pro- 
through other statistical issues presented 
at frequent intervals. A constant effort 
is made to increase the coverage of this 
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WANTED—ONE BILLION POUNDS 


OF SEAFOOD (Continued) 


type of service and if you have any sug- 
gestions along this line we would be glad 
to have them. 


TECHNOLOGICAL SERVICE 

Probably the undertaking of greatest 
interest is the work in_ technological 
fields. At five technological laboratories 
the Service conducts research designed 
to improve the efficiency of fishing opera- 
tions themselves, and to improve the 
products of the fisheries through applica- 
tion of advanced methods of processing 
and handling. These laboratories are 
located in College Park, Maryland, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Seattle, Washington, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, and Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico. In addition to these fixed labora- 
tories there are three mobile laboratories 
of the truck-trailer type which were espe- 
cially constructed early this year for the 
conduct of on-the-spot research work. 
Various problems have a habit of pre- 
senting themselves at locaticns far dis- 
tant from our regular laboratories, and 
correspondence school methods of study- 
ing them are not effective. I believe it is 
obvious efficiency to take the technicians 
and their equipment to the seat of the 
trouble, wherever it may be. One of these 
laboratories is operated in the Middle 
Atlantic area, one in New England, and 
one in the Pacific Coast. Already these 
units have been put into use, particularly 
in sanitation studies. Future plans call 
for a similar mobile laboratory for the 
Gulf area. 

A great deal of technological research 
now being conducted by the Service has 
its application to fish canners. Work 
now under way includes experimental 
canning of Pacific rockfish and lake her- 
ring. We are also working on the de- 
velopment of a canned baby food and a 
canned sandwich spread based on fishery 
products. For the past few months in- 
tensive study has been given to some of 
the problems in the packing of Maine 
sardines and this will be followed up. 


WASTE PRODUCTS 

While the study is not specifically re- 
stricted to the canning field, work in de- 
veloping the maximum use of waste prod- 
ucts is of direct benefit to canners. In the 
face of a national shortage, prices of fish 
meals have increased greatly, and de- 
mand for oils is likewise high. Demon- 
strations by this Service, and by other 
groups, of the feed values in fish press 
liquors, so-called trash fish, cannery 
wastes, and other previously discarded 
materials, have led to their increased 
utilization in animal feed manufacture. 
However, similar materials of a protein 
nature, derived from other sources, have 
found uses that have raised their prices 
duction data for most canned fish, either 
through the Market News sheets, or 
several times greater than that of fish 
meal. These other proteins are utilized 
in the preparation of pharmaceuticals 
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and special foods for medical use, and in 
plastics, fibers, adhesives, and paints. It 
should be possible to adapt fish proteins 
to these uses and thus extend their mar- 
ket value to the fishery industry. A can- 
ner who can market his high tonnage of 
waste in the form of high priced concen- 
trates has an ace in the hole which may 
come in handy in the event of declining 
prices for his canned production. The 
Service will follow through on this pro- 
gram to the fullest extent of its available 
resources. 

I might mention one point of interest 
to the Alaska operators. Negotiations 
are under way between the Department 
of Commerce and the Alaska Experi- 
mental Fisheries Commission whereby 
the latter official agency may receive a 
grant of funds to be devoted to investi- 
gations on the utilization, along the fore- 
going lines, of the tremendous amount of 
cast off material now largely wasted in 
Alaska. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
will cooperate actively by furnishing both 
personnel and equipment and facilities if 
this proposal becomes a reality. 


NUTRITIONAL STUDIES 


You doubtless know that we have stud- 
ied and publicized the food value of all 
important fishery products in the nutri- 
tion of man and animals. The men who 
are working on these and related prob- 
lems are chemists, bacteriologists, phar- 
macologists, technologists, and _ fishery 
engineers who are thoroughly familiar 
with most of the work of a technological 
research nature which has been carried 
on and published by other groups in this 
country, and to some extent in other 
countries. Their consulting services are 
available to the canning industry, either 
on a correspondence or a personal call 
basis. 

You may be aware of the fact that 
there is an organized program centered 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
directed toward aiding the provision of 
school lunches to children. For the first 
time—in the summer of 1946—the serv- 
ing of fish in school lunches was made an 
item subject to reimbursement from Fed- 
eral funds. Because of its non-perishable 
nature school lunch officials have evinced 
a special interest in obtaining reasonably 
priced canned fish items, particularly if 
they can be had in large-size containers. 

The Service is just picking up speed 
on a newly inaugurated educational serv- 
ice which was started last spring. By 
sponsoring exhibits of fishery products, 
by the issuance of publications, by con- 
ducting fish cookery demonstrations, and 
by the preparation of educational moving 
pictures, the welfare of the fishing indus- 
try in general is being strengthened. I 
hope that canners will secure their fair 
share of whatever benefit may come from 
this activity. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES 
During the coming year our limited 
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staff will continue economic studies on 
the many perplexing problems of the in- 
dustry. The advent of the war brought 
to light with the strongest emphasis the 
fact that there is a great lack of ade- 
quate economic data with respect to the 
fishery industry. Other industries have 
been much more carefully analyzed and 
the economic forces which make them 
tick are more clearly understood. This 
lack of comparable information on the 
fisheries and related processing enter- 
prises was a very real handicap in se- 
curing proper status for the fishing in- 
dustry in the complex system of economic 
controls which came into being at the 
onset of the war. 

A great deal of time has already been 
spent in assembling and analyzing data 
on tariffs and international trade. Stud- 
ies of costs of production, consumption, 
investment, income, transportation, taxa- 
tion, prices, labor, and insurance all oc- 
cupy the attention of our economic staff. 
These data are used consistently in con- 
sulting with the industry and in present- 
ing factual data analyses and_ recom- 
mendations to those agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government concerned with the fish- 
eries. We will continue this work with 
the object of extending studies into fields 
which have hitherto been untouched, and, 
particularly, we will attempt to keep up 
with changes in the current situation in 
an effort to understand and explain why 
the changes have occurred, and to fore- 
cast prospective developments. 

I have dwelt at some length on these 
various programs and projects which are 
now being prosecuted, and have outlined 


‘some of the activities which we would 


like to undertake. The extent to which 
new and needed services can be rendered 
will be contingent upon broader factors 
than the willingness or the desire of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to undertake 
them. 


COOPERATION 


I do want to mention a _ policy, or 
rather a frame of mind which I believe 
may be of more importance than the ac- 
tual details of current or prospective 
activities. This attitude is an extreme 
desire on the part of the Service officials 
and staff to maintain close as_ possible 
contact with the industry in all of its 
phases, and to consult freely with it and 
to listen with open mind to its sugges- 
tions, recommendations, and criticisms. 
The latter may be the most important 
point. Honest criticism from the indus- 
try is one of the most effective means 
whereby the program of the Service ind 
its performance of that program car be 
tied to a practical and profitable ben:. I 
only ask that this criticism be based 
upon full understanding of all of the ‘ac- 
tors which govern us as a bureau of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
We want the industry to know fully all 
there is to be known about the Fish and 
Wildlife Service functions with resect 
to the commercial fishing industry in all 
of its ramifications, and if after know ing 
these facts you have criticism to o fer, 
we are ready to take it and can probbly 
benefit by it. 
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1 with this Burt Case 
Packer Does the Work 
) of 3 Hand Packers 


‘rite for our labeler folder entitled: ‘Five 
vick Facts About the Burt Universal Labeler’’. 
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Thirty-Nine Years Ago 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


Came Into Industrial Life 


Has faithfully served the Kraut Industry and 


the consuming public 


Has contributed towards a healthier nation. 
Is instantly regarded the Leading Organi- 


zation on all matters within its Industry. 


Stands ready for reasonable cooperation 
with all. 


The Association is always alert to its duties. 
It rendered a great service to its members 
through the war and is planning to render a 
Today, the 


Association is looking toward increasing con- 


greater service in the future. 


It's purpose is ta be help- 
ful to those producing this wonderful Health 
Food—SAUERKRAUT. 


John M. Stroup, Phelps, N. Y. 
A. G. Henkel, Fremont, Ohio 
Sec’y-Treas. Roy Irons, Clyde, Ohio 


President: 
Vice Pres. 


Trustees: 
M. E. Hamilton, New London, Wisconsin 
Alden C. Smith, Shiocton, Wisconsin 
A. E. Slessman, Fremont, Ohio 

Irwin S. Wickham, Geneva, New York 
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OPERATION FISHERIES IN JAPAN 


BY REGINALD H. FIEDLER, Colonel, A.U.S., at the Fishery Products Con- 
ference of the National Canners Association in Convention at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Monday Afternoon, January 20, 1947. 


“Operation Fisheries” was the name 
we in the Fisheries Division in Tokyo 
dubbed it. While this name appears in 
no official War Department dispatches or 
communications, nevertheless the need 
for a trained fisheries staff for the occu- 
pation of Japan was realized by that De- 
partment in the summer of 1944. At that 
time the invasion of Europe had been in 
progress only a few months and the 
forces of General MacArthur and Ad- 
miral Nimitz were still concerned with 
the Philippines and other Pacific Islands. 
As a result of a call by the War Depart- 
ment, a small group of highly trained 
fishery specialists volunteered for mili- 
tary government duty aimed at the Far 
East. In this group, which was aug- 
mented by a number of Army and Navy 
officers already in the military forces, 
were fishery technologists, economists, 
biologists and engineers. They were 
drawn from the Federal and State gov- 
ernments, fish canneries and college fac- 
ulties. After a course in military tactics 
and government at the Army School for 
Military Government at the University 
of Virginia, a course on Japan and in 
the Japanese language at one of six uni- 
versities, and combat training at the 
Presidio of Monterey, the group was sent 
overseas to serve in General MacArthur’s 
occupation forces. 

The mission of the Fisheries Division 
in Japan was to recommend measures for 
the rehabilitation of the Japanese fisher- 
ies to produce food and other marine 
products needed for consumption in Ja- 
pan, from areas open to Japanese fisher- 
men; and to prepare intelligence studies 
on fisheries which would be of value in 
meeting the needs of the occupation 
forces. The Japanese Bureau of Fisher- 
ies and the various prefectural govern- 
ments continued to administer the fishery 
industry and private firms and individ- 
uals continued to operate it. 

Policies for carrying out the mission 
stemmed from directives of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the State, War, and 
Navy Coordinating Committee in Wash- 
ington, and from plans determined upon 
by the Supreme Command in Japan. 
Early in the occupation it was deter- 
mined that rehabilitation of the fishery 
industry was an urgent necessity from 
the humanitarian standpoint and to as- 
sist in allaying disease and unrest. Fur- 
thermore, rehabilitation of this industry 
was important to American citizens, for 
every ton of food produced locally by the 
Japanese themselves relieved the United 
States from shipping that amount of 
food to Japan. And the United States, 
up to the time I left Japan in mid- 
October 1946, was the only country ship- 
ping food to Japan. It still is. 

Upon arrival of the first contingent of 
officers in Japan, they found the fishery 
industry in a demoralized condition. The 
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great Japanese fisheries formerly con- 
ducted along Asia from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic were lost to the Japanese and 
the fisheries around the home islands 
were virtually at a standstill. Before 
1941, Japan’s fish catch ranged from four 
to six million tons annually from home 
and overseas fisheries. This was roughly 
one-fifth to one-fourth of all the marine 
products taken from the waters of the 
world. It took 1% million fishermen 
using some 350,000 boats and vessels of 
all types to achieve this yield. About 
one-fifth of her fishery products and 
nearly all her exportable marine prod- 
ucts came from overseas areas. All of 
the whaling mother ships and many of 
the transports had been sunk as well as 
all but one of her salmon and crab fac- 
tory ships. The one that remained be- 
came a repatriation ship. Many of the 
other larger ships of around 100 to 500 
tons also were lost or damaged, especially 
those used in the tuna and bonito fish- 
eries and in the otter trawl fisheries 
around the Islands and in the Yellow and 
China Seas. As of surrender date the 
productive capacity of the fleet around 
the Home Islands was reduced to about 
sixty percent of normal, according to a 
statement of the Japanese Bureau of 
Fisheries. The elaborate fishing estab- 
lishments, including ships, docks, proc- 
essing plants, repair yards and similar 
equipment in the South Seas, Formosa, 
North China, Manchuria, Korea, Sakha- 
lin, Russian Maritime Provinces and the 
Kurils, all passed out of control of the 
Japanese. 


FISHING AREAS 


Within a few days after surrender fish- 
ing was resumed on a small scale, but for 
security reasons, it was permitted no fur- 
ther than twelve miles from shore. Later 
in September security regulations were 
relaxed and the Supreme Commander 
permitted Japanese vessels of all sizes 
and descriptions to fish over a wider area 
around the four main islands of Japan. 
Vessels over 100 tons were required to 
register before making their original 
voyage. Distance from shore ranged from 
three to six hundred miles at the further- 
est point, but averaged only about one 
hundred miles. 


It was estimated that fishing in this 
area would produce domestic needs for 
fish. As you are well aware, the Japa- 
nese are the world’s foremost fish eaters. 
Having a desire to eat fish for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner seven days a week; 
and prepared in courses ranging from 
the first of raw fish or soup to the last of 
rice, total fish consumption in the Islands 
amounts to some three million tons an- 
nually. Consumption per head has been 
estimated up to 95 pounds annually but 
is probably more nearly about 65 pounds. 
Even at the lower figure the people of no 
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other country eat so much fish. High pro- 
duction and consumption, however, de- 
pend upon large runs of sardines. In 
former years as much as a million or 
more tons of sardines have been taken 
annually around the four main islands, 
Recently, however, the catch of this spe- 
cies has been declining. Therefore, it 
was necessary, in order to more nearly 
approach the goal of three million tons 
annually, to enlarge the area from time 
to time and to permit some specialized 
types of fishing outside the area. Whal- 
ing was permitted, under certain restric- 
tions, around the Bonin Islands during 
the winter of 1945-46. This was in an 
area outside the basic fishing area estab- 
lished in September, 1945. In June, 1946, 
the basic area was again enlarged by the 
Supreme Commander. Primary changes 
were that the southern and eastern 
boundaries were moved further to sea 
and included among other areas the 
waters around the Bonin Islands. This 
permitted the use of many fishing vessels 
that could not operate efficiently in the 
more restricted zone. The principal spe- 
cies caught in this area, which really em- 
braces the coastwise fisheries, are sar- 
dines, squid, mackerel, salmon, herring, 
tuna and tunalike fishes, flounders, 
shrimp, bonito, tai, codfish, and abalone, 
Seaweed is also an important crop. 

The Supreme Commander also author- 
ized two Japanese whaling expeditions to 
the Antarctic for the season 1946-47. It 
is estimated that some 2,000 whales will 
be caught. While a large quantity of 
whale oil will be produced, the primary 
purpose of these expeditions is to secure 


_ whale meat for food in Japan. These and 


all other Japanese whaling activities will 
be conducted in strict accordance with 
the provisions of all the International 
Whaling Agreements. In this connection 
the Japanese, by directive, have also been 
prohibited from engaging in pelagic fur 
sealing. 

It was hoped that by these enlarge- 
ments of the basic fishing area that the 
goal of three million tons would be 
reached in a twelve-month period. Since 
fishing did not get well under way until 
the early spring of 1946, the goal was not 
reached in that year. It is believed, how- 
ever, that about 2% million tons were 
landed which is about the same or 
slightly more than the total annual land- 
ings of fish in the United States «nd 
Alaska. It is likely that a catch of three 
million tons will be reached in 1947. This 
is all for consumption in Japan. 


FISHING CRAFT AND GEAR 

Due to the urgent need for food in Ja- 
pan, the Japanese Government at the 
outset of the occupation was directed to 
expedite the rehabilitation of her fisher- 
ies. She was advised to put to sea the 
craft and gear then available and to be- 
gin repair and construction of new eq! ip- 
ment to meet the needs of the Japanese 
people for fish. The Supreme Commanier 
assisted by supplying fuel oil, and other 
petroleum products for the fishing {eet 
and raw cotton for the manufactur: of 
fishing nets. These products were dvliv- 
ered to the Japanese Government f:om 
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OPERATION FISHERIES IN JAPAN (Continued) 


American sources on credit derived from 
the sale of silk and other Japanese prod- 
ucts in this country. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment in turn sells the petroleum 
products to the fishing industry and the 
cotton to net and twine manufacturers. 
No Lend-Lease, no UNRRA, no Ameri- 
can loans, and no American subsidies or 
other like means were utilized in the re- 
activation of the Japanese fishing indus- 
try. The entire problem was left up to 
the Japanese to solve, under restrictions 
or such authorizations as were permitted. 


FISHING HARBORS 


In addition to rehabilitating her fishing 
fleet, Japan is also taking steps to repair 
and improve fishing harbors, some of 
which were badly damaged during the 
bombing. In pre-war years the Japanese 
Government spent large sums in the de- 
velopment and actual construction of fish- 
ing harbors. While fishing villages are 
located at every possible site along the 
seacoast, sometimes within a few hun- 
dred yards of each other, and natural 
harbors are plentiful, considerable con- 
struction has been necessary to make 
some ports near good fishing grounds 
usable in poor weather. In addition, 
much work has been done to improve fish 
harbors by constructions of piers, sheds, 
freezing and cold storage rooms, ware- 
houses, net lofts, and the like. 

Usually the cost of these enterprises 
are shared on a fifty-fifty basis by the 
central and prefectural governments. In 
all, some 135 fish harbors were so built 
prior to the war. The cost was about 67 
million yen. At that time the yen was 
valued at two to four to the dollar. As 
indicated, work is still being continued 
as found necessary. Recently some eight 
million yen were allocated for construc- 
tion and repairs at one port alone. 


PROCESSED FISH PRODUCTS 

CANNED FISH—As is well known to you, 
Japan formerly produced large quanti- 
ties of canned sardines, tuna, bonito, sal- 
mon, crab, and other fishery products. 
But, as has been related previously, Ja- 
pan had lost to her the rich salmon fish- 
eries in northern waters. These produced 
annually some 2,500,000 standard cans 
(48-1 pound cans) of canned salmon and 
200,000 tons of salted salmon. The only 
salmon fisheries now open to the Japa- 
nese are around Hokkaido. No produc- 
tion of canned salmon of any account has 
resulted from these since 1942. It is un- 
likely that this source of canned salmon 
will affect the American market even if 
production is resumed and if exports 
were permitted. 

Japan also had lost to her the large 
and important crab fishery in northern 
waters, except those around Hokkaido. 
Operations are continuing in the latter 
waters and in 1946 there was a small 
pack. This was originally intended for 
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domestic consumption in Japan to help 
meet food needs, but I learned last week 
some is being offered for export. 

Sardines, mackerel, tuna and several 
other species taken in the coastwise and 
near offshore fisheries were canned at 
points in Japan Proper. During the years 
of prosperity some 75 canneries were in 
operation. These were located primarily 
on the Pacific Coast near the areas where 
cannery fish are taken in largest quanti- 
ties. Due to the shortage of tin plate 
and the great demand for fresh fish, the 
fish canneries have not operated since the 
occupation. When tin plate and other 
canning supplies are available they will 
likely resume operation. 


FROZEN FISH—Japan was well supplied 
with fish-freezing plants. A large num- 
ber were destroyed during the bombing, 
but many of these since have been re- 
paired or rebuilt. The output of frozen 
fish was designed primarily for the ex- 
port market. Estimates, which seem op- 
timistic, report annual productions of 
frozen fish as high as sixty thousand 
tons. This was the output of some 100 
freezing plants located throughout the 
fishing ports of Japan and at inland 
points. The most important species 
frozen were salmon, tuna, swordfish, and 
scallops. Quantities of these and other 
fish are still being frozen in small 
amounts. The output is going into do- 
mestic consumption. 


SEED OYSTERS—With the embargo on 
imports from Japan to the United States 
in 1941 the Pacific Coast oyster industry 
was left without a source of seed oysters. 
Therefore, in October, 1945, in response 
to requests initiated by the National Can- 
ners Association, the Pacific Coast Oyster 
Growers and Dealers, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the seed-oyster indus- 
try was given encouragement to produce 
an exportable surplus. The Pacific Coast 
oyster growers indicated a demand of 
some 50,000 cases (about 12,000 seeds 
per case). Recent reports indicate that 
60 to 65 thousand cases will be available 
to our growers this winter. 


VITAMIN 01L—Realizing the great world 
need for vitamin oil, encouragement has 
been given to the production of Vitamins 
A and D from tuna and bonito livers and 
from other fish. While Japan itself is a 
consumer of this product, a small amount 
of oil was available for export during 
early fall of 1946. More will be available 
in 1947 as facilities for central collection 
of fish livers becomes better organized. 
At present, large amounts of livers are 
utilized for food. 


EXPORTS 
Since the primary purpose of reacti- 
vating the Japanese fisheries was and is 
to provide food for the Japanese people 
the exports of such foods derived from 
these fisheries were prohibited during 
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1946. It is likely this policy will be pur- 
sued in 1947 unless exportable surpluses 
develop. Exceptions in 1947 are that cx- 
ports of small amounts of dried shark 
fins, dried and smoked oysters, beche de 
mere, and other exotic fishery products 
likely will be permitted. These will go to 
China primarily to help in a small way 
to pay for large quantities of salt im- 
ported from there for salting fish. Ap- 
parently now some exports of canned 
crabmeat are being permitted and maybe 
some sperm and whale oil will be avail- 
able to us or other countries. Inquiries 
regarding imports of fishery products 
from Japan should be directed to the 
U. S. Commercial Company, Washington, 
D.C, 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


As has been indicated previously, Ja- 
pan, following the surrender, had lost to 
her the privilege of participating in the 
rich overseas fisheries. At present she 
is permitted to fish only within the area 
prescribed in June, 1946, which is around 
Japan Proper. The only exception is 
that she is permitted to engage in Ant- 
arctic Whaling during the 1946-47 season. 


For the present Japan is required by 
the Supreme Commander to feed her peo- 
ple at home. Unlike European countries 
which are denying their populations, even 
of food, to send goods into world markets 
for the purpose of obtaining foreign ex- 
change, the Japanese are required to 
meet home needs first, and as far as pos- 
sible from their own agriculture and fish- 
eries. Even three million tons of fish— 


. and it still has not been reached—may 


not be enough to meet her domestic needs. 


Whether Japan will ever be permitted 
to share in any or all of the overseas 
fisheries is a matter for the policy- 
makers to decide. I can assure you that 
Japan wants to do so. Perhaps a guide 
to the situation is contained in the ‘“Pots- 
dam Declaration” of 26 July 1945 and 
the “U. S. Initial Post-Surrender Policy 
of Japan” of 22 September 1945. 


The Declaration contains this para- 
graph: “Japan shall be permitted to 
maintain such industries as will sustain 
her economy and permit the exaction of 
just reparations in kind, but not those 
which would enable her to rearm for war. 
To this end, access to, as distinguished 
from control of, raw materials shall be 
permitted.” 


The Post-Surrender Policy states: ‘./a- 
pan shall be permitted eventually to ve- 
sume normal trade relations with _ he 
rest of the world. During occupation : nd 
under suitable controls, Japan will be 
permitted to purchase from foreign co in- 
tries raw materials and other goods t \at 
it may need for peaceful, purposes, «ind 
to export goods to pay for approved im- 
ports.” 

Japan is a nation of fishermen »nd 
with a national energy highly develoved 
in that direction. Where and how t.at 
energy will be allowed to flow and to 
what extent, is, I reiterate, in the hands 
of the policy-makers. 
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WORLD FISHERY PROBLEMS AND THE FAO 


BY DR. D. B. FINN, Director, Fisheries Division, Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations, at the Fishery Products Conference of the National 
Canners Association in Convention at Atlantic City, N. J.,. Monday Afternoon, 


January 20, 1947. 


In the short time at my disposal this 
afternoon I am going to try to sketch in 
a few short strokes the nature of the in- 
ternational fisheries problem, to point to 
the necessity for a solution, and to show 
that it can only be arrived at from a 
world approach. 


A sketch of any industry usually starts 
with its production. At this starting 
point fisheries production poses an inter- 
national problem. Aside from the shore 
fisheries, the seas are free and the fish 
within them are a gift of nature. No one 
owns the pasture from which the crop is 
garnered. The first to come is the first to 
be served. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


In the past this state of affairs has led 
to fierce competition between countries. 
It has led, and may lead, to the ruin of 
commercial stocks of exhaustible species. 
The failure to couple national responsi- 
bilities towards a resource with national 
rights to exploit it, and the lack of com- 
mon agreement amongst nations concern- 
ing the conduct of fishing, has prejudiced 
the orderly development of the industry, 
spelled failure to individual enterprise 
and caused much suffering to peoples of 
various countries, both those who produce 
and those who consume. 


This kind of failure may also lead to 
another kind—the failure of one group 
of people to recognize the rights of 
others, who by self-imposed sacrifice have 
protected and developed a fishery which 
may be exhausted by indiscriminate and 
unregulated fishing on the high seas. 
Some of you know something of this and 
realize the implications, but the principle 
involved in this kind of problem is of 
pertinent interest to all nations. 


This is only a partial description of the 
international nature of the production 
problem, but perhaps it is enough to 
show that if there is to be a solution it 
can only come through international con- 
sultation and international agreement. 


DANGER OF SURPLUSES 


But of far more immediate importance 
is a problem that is not quite so obviously 
international. It is of concern to every 
country in the world. It is the problem 
of threatened surpluses. The one that 
fisheries will be amongst the first to feel. 


One of the main reasons for hesitation 
in embarking on programs of general ex- 
pansion, and even of maintenance of the 
status quo, is the uncertainty as to the 
economic future. The patterns of pro- 
duction and trade have been markedly 
altered by the war. The rapid advances 
in technology are continually creating 
new situations and our greatly increased 
power of production poses new problems 
to man’s ingenuity in organizing the 
distributive mechanism. 
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These situations are not new. We faced 
the same kind of problem after World 
War I. In that war, with the productive 
effort of half a world diverted to destruc- 
tion, there was a great need for increased 
efficiencies on the part of those that were 
left. Under the stimulus of patriotism, 
fear and high prices there was a great 
expansion in productive ability. 


A REVIEW OF POST WAR I 


In the ten years following the war 
agricultural production returned to its 
former level in the war torn countries. 
This, together with the increase in new 
production, due to war, could have fed 
the entire Western world at an adequate 
level of nutrition. 

Instead, the increased supply of food 
became an embarrassment, and the em- 
barrassment a catastrophe. It proved 
impossible to get the food consumed. Na- 
tions had not the purchasing power, and 
it seemed easier to restrict supplies than 
to create purchasing power. 

The countries able to supply foodstuffs 
increased in number, and simultaneously 
there were improvements in storage and 
transportation. This should have led to 
greater stability in world prices. But the 
reverse happened. Prices fluctuated more 
violently than ever before. No interna- 
tional machinery existed that could miti- 
gate the shock of economic warfare. 


There was substantial technological 
progress which reduced costs of produc- 
tion of many basic foodstuffs. This should 
have benefited everyone. Instead it spelled 
ruin for farmers and fishermen. 


At the same time technical advances 
in industry proceeded at such a pace that 
it should have meant a tremendous in- 
crease in the purchasing power of all 
countries. Instead, the world was plunged 
into economic depression which was so 
extensive and widespread that consumers 
had to cut down their purchasing of food. 


The policies devised to meet the situa- 
tion in the 1930’s took many forms. Some 
countries reduced their imports until 
they became virtually self-sufficient. Some 
others, by means of tariffs, import quo- 
tas, subsidies and taxes upon food con- 
sumption sought to compensate food pro- 
ducers for the loss of export markets. 
Others charged the home consumer higher 
prices to make up for the lower export 
price. Others burnt the products which 
were wrested from the soil by the pro- 
ducers—Brazil burnt 75 million bags of 
coffee—and in general the policy was one 
of restriction and subsidized under- 
production. This was not because people 
didn’t need food, not because everyone 
was satisfied. Side by side with this 
waste, restriction and under-production 
people were starving. 


This spectacle disturbed the world and 
the leaders of nations. The League of 
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Nations, who saw what threatened, con- 
vened a conference as early as 1927 to 
develop general economic betterment and 
freer international trade. This meeting 
was immediately followed by increases 
in tariffs by many countries and the im- 
position of quota restrictions. A World 
Economic Conference in London in 1933 
was called, but the only thing the meet- 
ing agreed upon was a further restric- 
tion of production. 

Gradually we struggled out of the de- 
pression. Prices recovered and _ trade 
moved slowly back, but it is said that 
there was another recession approaching 
in 1939, and that we were saved from its 
effects by the outbreak of World War II. 


World War II followed the same pat- 
tern, except that the productive ability 
of certain parts of the world has greatly 
exceeded the increases which took place 
during World War I. Miracles were 
wrought in industry and food production 
and, to the measure that we were more 
successful, so our problem becomes more 
serious. 


WHAT OF POST WAR II 


I am sure that we all wonder what the 
result will be when, after recovery, Eu- 
rope’s normal production is added to that 
which we already have. The fish canning 
industry is well aware of such questions. 
Once again we shall have to face the 
problem of adjusting the power of the 
world to consume the goods if we are to 
avoid the consequences of expanded ca- 
pacity to produce, the consequences which 
we felt in the depression of the inter- 
war period. 


The question arises as to whether we 
shall try to solve the problem by restrict- 
ing production, by subsidizing scarcity 
and by erecting barriers to trade, as we 
have done in the past. Once again we 
have to face the problem as to whether 
we shall burn coffee and throw fish back 
into the sea. 


Shall we, in the fisheries, see prices 
fall, as they have done, to the point 
where people in fish producing countries 
cannot make a living by fishing, while 
people in other lands starve? Shall we 
witness the spectacle of countries, such 
as those northern ones whose very life 
depends upon fishing—take fishing away 
from them and they have nothing—be 
brought to the necessity of subsidizing 
exports and supporting prices in order to 
compete with one another? 

Or shall we take part in the common 
effort to find a more reasonable way out, 
such as is manifest in the formation of 
all Councils of the United Nations, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
projected International Trade and m- 
ployment Organization, the Economic and 
Social Council, and others. 


It seems that the dramatic happenings 
on the political front of the United Na- 
tions have obscured the earnest work 
which is going on in the specialized bod- 
ies towards a solution of these difficulties, 
and sometimes I am tempted to think that 
if this work bears fruit it will itself solve 
many of the political difficulties. 
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WORLD FISHERY PROBLEMS AND THE FAO (Continued) 


WORLD CONSULTATIONS 

Surely, if there is a solution, it lies in 
the direction that has already been 
struck. It lies in a thorough examina- 
tion of the nature of the problem, such 
as is taking place in Washington by the 
Preparatory Commission on World Food 
Proposals. It lies in consultations be- 
tween the troubled countries of the 
world, the adjustment of mediums’ of 
exchange and the balancing of industrial 
expansion with that of the developing 
food industries, so that purchasing power 
can make possible the necessary con- 
sumption. 


Fisheries has its part in all this in 
problems which it poses directly and in- 
directly, and I think you will agree with 
me that it is a situation that can be dealt 
with only by international consideration. 


We hope that fisheries for the first 
time will be considered from the world 
point of view in its special aspects at 
those world consultations. 


Up to now there has been no world or- 
ganization that gave fisheries sufficient 
attention, no organization which could as- 
semble and make summaries of world 
fisheries statistics, no studies of possible 
world production and consumption, and 
no concerted examination of the world 
fisheries economy, no international or- 
ganization to focus national attention 


upon wise conservation and development 
measures for the resources in the high 
seas, or devoted to the spread of informa- 
tion so that individual governments could 
determine for themselves where their en- 
lightened self-interest lay. 


THE JOB OF FAO 


This is the job of FAO in its Fisheries 
Division. In many fields we shall have to 
start from the very beginning and in all 
fields there is much to be done since, for 
the first time, we shall be looking at 
every phase of fisheries from this new 
point of view. We hope to bring accurate 
information and impartial analyses of 
fisheries problems to world councils. We 
hope to assemble world data on special 
fisheries problems so that interested na- 
tions can evolve satisfactory agreements 
amongst themselves to the benefit of both 
producer and consumer. We hope to fur- 
nish the information that will make it 
possible for people in every part of the 
world who are now starving for protein, 
to utilize the fish resources that may be 
at hand, and in general to assist in ar- 
rangements which lead to a greater de- 
mand so that all peoples of the world 
may be better nourished and restrictions 
of production may be prevented. 

This is the job—and this is the chal- 
lenge—which world fisheries problems 
bring to FAO. 
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BY H. THOMAS AUSTERN, Counsel, National Canners Association, at the 
Fishery Products Conference of the National Canners Association in Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J., Monday Afternoon, January 20, 1947. 


The several subjects to be reviewed 
with you are all troublesome, and are re- 
lated only because they concern the dif- 
ferent ways of the production and dis- 
tribution of your products. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS SET 

Turning first to production, I suppose 
that the recent epidemic of so-called por- 
tal to portal law suits has served to focus 
peace time attention upon the maximum 
hour provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. Insofar as fisheries 
and the processing and marketing of fish 
products are concerned, you will recall 
that Section 13 (a) (5) of the Wage and 
Hour Law afforded a very broad exemp- 
tion from both the wage and hour provi- 
sions of that Act for employees engaged 
in fishing or in processing, canning, or 
the freezing of fish or fish products. This 
provision originally formulated by Mr. 
Bland of Virginia was on its face one of 
the broadest exemptions in the statute 
and its final phrase exempted the “propa- 
gating, processing, marketing, freezing, 
canning, curing, storing, or distributing” 
of such fish products and by-products, 
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Any statute, however, is a political as 
well as a legal document. In interpret- 
ing the law, those responsible for its ad- 
ministration are often responsive to cur- 
rently prevailing ideas of what it should 
mean. In 1939 the Administrator issued 
his original interpretation of this fishery 
exemption. He announced that in his 
judgment it covered only those employees 
in the fish processing industry whose 
hours of labor were affected to a consid- 
erable extent by natural factors—that is, 
those engaged in operations in 


“the fishing industry which are 
closely connected with the physical 
catching of the fish, and which are 
performed incidental to and imme- 
diately following the catch.” 

This preliminary and catch-all interpre- 
tation announced further that office em- 
ployees would not “ordinarily” come 
within the exemption, nor in the Admin- 
istrator’s judgment would cooks, watch- 
men, and other employees be included be- 
cause their work was not closely enough 
connected with the physical catching of 
the fish or affected by natural factors. 
This restrictive rewriting of the Act was 


never accepted by the industry. No one 
has ever challenged the coverage by the 
exemption of fishermen, dock worke’s, 
people employed directly on the canning 
line, or in the handling and storage of 
the finished product off the end of the 
line. Differences of interpretation cen- 
tered largely on maintenance workers, 
cannery cooks, radio men, ice house 
workers, those handling supplies and re- 
pair parts, watchmen, cannery office em- 
ployees, and others without which a can- 
nery could not operate. 


So far as I know the administration 
did not press its point of view in the 
courts. In 1943 the Fifth Cireuit ruled 
that watchmen in a Mississippi shrimp 
and oyster plant were exempt during the 
processing season on the theory that the 
exemption was very broad and _ that 
“everyone who had an essential or neces- 
sary part” in processing was covered 
by it. 

In March, 1945, the Administrator 
issued a press release announcing that 
he was revising his 1939 interpretation. 
This press release summarized what he 
was about to do. He proposed to have 
the exemption operate on the individual 
employee, and to be controlled by the 
“functional relationship” of his occupa- 
tion to fishing or canning. Presumably, 
it would make no difference that a man 
worked as a fireman, but it would be 
necessary to decide whether he fired the 
boiler and made steam for particular 
purposes. These purposes were divided 
into off-shore activities and shore activi- 
ties. The shore activities had to be “so 


_ directly and closely related to the move- 


ment of the perishable product to a non- 
perishable state that the occupation may 
be said to be essential to such movement.” 
Finally, the Administrator announced, 
that if an employee spend 20% of his 
time on so-called non-exempt work, the 
entire exemption would be defeated. 

If his work could not be segregated to 
fit these adjectives and nouns, he could 
never be exempt. 


Necessarily this legalistic mumbo jum- 
bo could not be readily applied to the 
realities of fish canning operations 
throughout the country. The National 
Canners Association immediately pro- 
tested to the Administrator and asked 
that before he revise his interpretation 
he become better acquainted with the 
practicalities of the industry. As a re- 
sult the Division agreed to hold and did 
hold a series of hearings during the sum- 
mer of 1945 up and down the West Coast, 
on the Gulf, and later along the Atlantic 
seacoast. Voluminous evidence was 
ceived, and the point was made that Scc- 
tion 18 (a) (5) afforded an industry- 
wide exemption. The industry pointed 
out the impossibility of drawing an arti- 
ficial line between exempt and _ non- 
exempt employees on these legalisms 
about functional relationship. Thereafter 
comprehensive briefs were filed by the in- 
dustry and by the labor unions and all of 
this material forwarded to the Admini;- 
trator. Mr. Walling agreed to hold a 
further informal conference with indus- 
try representatives to discuss the scove 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop 


At right: Machine 
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for Canners 


How can you best meet the tough selling 
conditions which lie ahead and buck com- 
petition of the big name canners? 


These problems may be solved by your 
participation in Country Gardens, Inc., an 
organization of independent canners which 
has proved sound, practical and profitable 
since 1939, 


Country Gardens, Inc., is not a trade asso- 
ciation. It is a complete sales, merchandis- 
ing and product development program for 
a selected group of independent canners. 


Your inquiry is invited. Write today for more information. 


Country Gardens, Ww. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Ga LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING FISH CANNERS (Continued) 


of the exemption in the light of these 
hearings and briefs. It is hoped that 
clearer and more workable interpreta- 
tions of this fishery exemption will result 
from these conferences. 


In the meantime, however, the Admin- 


istrator has brought several suits against . 


fish processors. One against a Maine 
sardine and herring canner involves office 
employees, watchmen, maintenance men 
and shipping room employees. This case 
was tried last month in Massachusetts 
but no decision has yet been rendered. 
Another suit for an injunction was 
brought against a Delaware menhaden 
processor and again involves watchmen; 
maintenancemen, cooks, and carpenters. 
Trial of this case has been postponed, 
but nevertheless a companion suit by 
employees for back pay is soon to come 
to trial. 

This employee suit points out the fact 
that under this wage and hour law the 
Administrator’s interpretations are not 
final. Employees may always sue on 
their own views of the law. Occasionally 
the Wage and Hour Division assists in 
such employee suits. The portal to por- 
tal controversy has brought into sharp 
relief the problem of statutory limita- 
tions on such suits. On January 7, 1947, 
Representative Gwynne again introduced 
a bill to provide for a one year statute 
of limitations. He also proposes that no 
existing suit permit recovery for any vio- 
lations more than one year old. As part 
of his proposals to solve the portal to 
portal problem, Mr. Gwynne proposes 
that Congress provide that anyone acting 
in good faith on an administrative inter- 
pretation shall be free from liability. As 
most of you know, there are numerous 
other congressional proposals on this 
same subject, and it is to be expected 
that something will be enacted in the 
present session. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
TAXES 


Another development relating to em- 
ployment in your industry was the 
change in the Federal Unemployment 
Tax. You will remember that in 1935 
Congress enacted the Old Age Benefit 
Law and the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law. As originally enacted neither 
of these applied to fishermen. In 1939 
Congress modified the old age law to ex- 
tend the tax and the benefits to maritime 
workers. It also was persuaded at that 
time to include a partial coverage of 
fishermen. Only those engaged in com- 
mercial fishing for salmon or halibut, or 
working on or with a vessel of over ten 
net tons, were covered by the tax and 
afforded the old age insurance benefits. 

Up to 1946, however, the Federal Un- 
employment Tax did not cover maritime 
workers including fishermen. You will 
remember that under this law the 3% 
tax by the federal government is remit- 
ted to the extent of 90% to those state 
unemployment commissions administering 
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state laws which comply with the federal 
act. In part, the problem of extending 
unemployment compensation relief to 
maritime workers was complicated by 
having to decide which state would have 
jurisdiction or whether there should be 
direct federal control. For many years 
Congress has considered the extension of 
unemployment compensation relief to 
such maritime workers. By the Act of 
August 10, 1946, it extended the system 
to cover all seamen on American vessels 
and seamen performing work in the 
United States. It authorized the various 
states to include such maritime workers 
under their systems as many of them 
had already done. 

In the consideration of the various bills 
which resulted in this statute, the prob- 
lem of an exemption for fishermen was 
not too well canvassed. The result was 
that Congress carried over into the un- 
employment insurance tax the same pro- 
vision which already existed in the old 
age benefit law. Consequently, beginning 
July 1, 1946, this Federal Unemployment 
Tax is payable by the employer of all 
fishermen engaged in the commercial 
catching of salmon or halibut or any 
person engaged in fishing on or in con- 
nection with a vessel of over ten net tons. 
Of course, the tax likewise covers all 
seamen employed on vessels not engaged 
in fishing. As a practical matter, the 
tax is applicable to all salmon or halibut 
fishermen and to all fishermen working 
on vessels of over ten tons. Other fish- 
ermen are exempt. 


The pattern of this exemption has led 
many to deem it discriminatory. Apart 
from the complexity of the rules and 
regulations and the clerical burden of 
compliance, the gross amount of the tax 
is 8% of payroll. There are some who 
argue on the one hand that the benefits 
of the Act should be extended to all fish- 
ermen. There are others who urge that 
as enacted the tax is in reality a tax on 
the size of the vessel employed and that 
it thus discriminates for no logical reason 
among employers, and hence all fisher- 
men should be exempt. It is expected 
that this problem will be reviewed by 
Congress in the forthcoming session. 


FOOD AND DRUG STANDARDS 


One word more on production: Thus 
far fish canners have not had to concern 
themselves with Federal food standards. 
The eventual program of the Food and 
Drug Administration contemplates seri- 
ous consideration of standards of identity 
and minimum standards of quality for 
canned fish and seafoods. The former 
raises problems of species identification; 
the latter can cover questions of raw ma- 
terial selections, workmanship, and proc- 
ess. Both mean label revision, probably 
more different labels, and the eventual 
regulation can have its reverse impact 
back through cannery operation. The 
business of working out such standards 
is both technical and legal, and properly 
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should be an undertaking for the Gov- 
ernment and packers of a product. It 
cannot be too strongly urged that careful 
thought, and adequate research far in 
advance of Administrative proposals, are 
vital in this work. Such consideration 
for each of your products at an early 
date would be warranted. 


EXPORT TRADE AND TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


Turning to distribution, I suppose the 
most immediately engrossing question is 
that of foreign trade. At the moment, 
this country has announced omnibus 
trade treaty negotiations with sixteen 
foreign countries. Negotiations start 
next April. The list of fishery products 
on which tariff concessions may be 
granted includes all of Paragraphs 717 
through 721 of the Tariff Act which 
covers all of the duties on these products. 
Practically all of the groups here repre- 
sented filed briefs before Christmas, in 
the main opposing any concessions. 
Others are hopeful of securing removal 
of unreasonable duties, quotas, and other 
barriers to exports of canned fish and 
other fishery products from this country. 
Later this week and on next Monday, 
oral hearings will be held by a panel of 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, and many of you are scheduled to 
appear. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION 


What perhaps is not too well known is 
that these reciprocal trade negotiations 
are but part of a larger program directed 
to the creation of an International Trade 
Organization within the United Nations 
Organization. This began outside the 
UN when in December, 1945, the United 
States invited fifteen other nations to 
meet in 1946 to draft a charter for an 
International Trade Organization and to 
negotiate reductions of existing trade 
barriers. In February of last year, the 
UN appointed a committee of nineteen 
countries which met in London in Octo- 
ber and November. A comprehensive 
draft charter was prepared. To permit 
public discussion and comment on this 
charter, the State Department has sched- 
uled separate hearings in February and 
March in six cities. 

One cannot briefly expound even the 
principal parts of this proposed Charter 
which occupies 96 pages. It covers em- 
ployment and fair labor standards, gvn- 
eral economic development, tariffs and 
subsidies, cartels and restrictive business 
practices, and inter-governmental com- 
modity arrangements. All of it merits 
careful examination by businessmen and 
lawyers, and particularly by those intcr- 
ested in foreign markets or fearful of 
foreign competition. Of most specific ‘n- 
terest today are perhaps the proposed 
inter-governmental commodity  agree- 
ments. Under these a governing bedy 
called a Commodity Council would con- 
trol production, engage in buying «nd 
selling, in stockpiling, in expanding cn- 
sumption, in shifting resources and m:n- 
power from one industry to another, and 
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KEY TO SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


b With ample facilities and thorough knowledge | : 
; of this market, we assure intensive, regular, and intelli- 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING FISH CANNERS (Continued) 


in almost every conceivable government 
and private activity in what are called 
“primary commodities.” What these are 
I can’t tell. The definition is quite broad. 
It talks about commodities where they 
may be 


“disequilibrium between production 
and consumption, the accumulation 
of burdensome stocks, and pro- 
nounced fluctuations in price.” 


A writer in a recent Department of State 
Bulletin suggests that they are raw ma- 
terials, certainly agricultural but clearly 
some others. The charter talks also 
about products on which minor process- 
ing has been performed and also men- 
tions closely related commodities. 


To those in the fisheries industry, and 
particularly fish processors, many ques- 
tions may occur. Will these intergovern- 
mental commodity agreements embrace 
fish and marine life? Will they include 
conservation measures? Will they ex- 
tend to the high seas? Will they super- 
sede existing international treaties such 
as those between this country and Can- 
ada? Will they afford the basis for con- 
trol, if not contain an obligation to con- 
trol, production and sale of fish products 
and by-products? The text of the pro- 
posed charter gives few answers. Per- 
haps the scheduled hearings will afford 
some illumination. 


UNLAWFUL BROKERAGE 


On the domestic front, a brief report 
may be made on the continued interest 
of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
selling practices of fish canners. Most of 
you are familiar with subsection (c), the 
brokerage provision, of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. This prohibits the giving 
of brokerage to any person acting for the 
buyer or to any intermediary controlled 
in any way by the buyer. Likewise, no 
discount or allowance “in lieu of broker- 
age” may be given directly to the buyer. 
By judicial decision it is now clear that 
it makes no difference whether service 
was or was not rendered the seller by the 
intermediary or buyer. These rules ap- 
ply even to a broker who buys for his 
own account—on the goods he buys he 
cannot be given brokerage. 


The impact of this prohibition upon 
seafood packers may be best shown sta- 
tistically. To date there have been 245 
Robinson-Patman Act proceedings begun 
by the Federal Trade Commission. Of 
these 113 involved unlawful payment of 
brokerage. And out of these 113 broker- 
age cases, 44 concerned seafood packers. 
As I had occasion to point out elsewhere, 
the usual pattern has been for the name 
of a seafood canner to turn up in a pro- 
ceeding against an intermediary, and 
then the Commission moves against him. 

This interest of the Trade Commission 
in the selling practices of fish canners, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast, is not 
likely to end. Half of all Robinson- 
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Patman Act complaints issued in 1946 
were against fish canners. And 16 out 
of the 23 cease and desist orders issued 
in 1946 under the brokerage part of the 
law were entered against fish canners. 
Why this preoccupation with one group 
of sellers? In the first place, the Com- 
mission rightly believes that if one man 
is subjected to a cease and desist order, 
a competitor engaged in the same prac- 
tices should not be permitted to continue 
without the same restraint. But more 
important is the as yet unsolved problem 
of packer to packer sales at a discount. 
This, I think, is in most cases a confu- 
sion of words and not a violation of law. 
Historically, many have given a lower 
price in selling to other packers and have 
loosely called it the allowance of “brok- 
erage.” The allowance of the lower price 
should not be regarded as an unlawful 
price discrimination and these allowances 
are not in reality brokerage. The buying 
packer is not a broker. Nor is he a dis- 
tributor in competition with the cus- 
tomers of the selling canner. And he 
has to pay brokerage when he sells. 


So long as the price differentials in 
these packer-to-packer sales are rightly 
called “packer discounts,” it would seem 
that subsection (c) is not violated. But 
what appears to concern some is the point 
at which a packer-to-packer sale ceases 
to be normal trade practice and to be- 
come something else. And it is not too 
clear that allowance of brokerage in 
intrastate dealings in goods ultimately 
destined for interstate movement is 
reached by the Act. It is because of these 
issues that further application of the 
brokerage section of the Act would not 
be surprising in your industry. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

While the Patman Act is technically 
a part of the antitrust laws, I do not 
mean by anything I have said to suggest 
that lawful collective activities in your 
regional and commodity associations or 
in this N.C.A. Section are in any way 
questionable. It may be granted that you 
have some unsolved antitrust problems 
which are unique to your industry, 
Whether collective bargaining with fish- 
ermen is under all circumstances a labor 
negotiation or may be deemed an agree- 
ment for the sale of a commodity, is a 
nice question. And how far a canner may 
go in meeting the demands of associations 
of fishing boat owners cannot always be 
easily answered. But so long as combina- 
tion for production control, price fixing 
of products, or any effort to control the 
market are carefully avoided, association 
activity for common purposes is not un- 
lawful. Indeed, in these days, it might be 
hazardous to attempt to compete without 
the knowledge provided by trade organi- 
zations. The point was best put in 1921 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis with whose 
words this talk may well close: 

“The cooperation which is incident to 
this plan does not suppress competition. 
On the contrary it tends to promote all 
in competition which is desirable. By 
substituting knowledge for ignorance, 
rumor, guess and suspicion, it tends also 
to substitute research and reasoning for 


’. gambling and piracy, without closing the 


door to adventure, or lessening the value 
of prophetic wisdom. In making such 
knowledge available to the smallest con- 
cern it creates among producers equality 
of opportunity.” 


SINCLAIR-SCOTT EXHIBIT — The 


outstanding feature of the Sinclair-Scott 
Co. Atlantic City exhibit this year was 
their new Hydro Conveyor system. We 
saw this unit operate before it was 
shipped to Atlantic City, and it truly 
does some phenomenal things. This new 
conveyor system uses the water convey- 
ing method to convey a wide range of 
vegetables, fruits and canning products. 
Vertical distances as much as 100 ft. 
This new unit will undoubtedly prove 
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a great labor and time saving machine 
for the canning industry. 

All the machines in the Sinelair-Scott 
Line are now zine chromated and finished 
in white enamel for sanitation and c'ean- 
liness. This is another innovation i: the 
industry. 

John Rife and Steve Lewis repori that 
they have received many orders for ‘heir 
new equipment since the Atlantic City 
show. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCATION 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, JANUARY 21 1947 


PRESIDENT ROBERTS: The annual 
meeting of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association for 1947 will please 
come to order. We will have the roll call 
by our secretary, Mr. Gorsline. 


The roll was called and Secretary Gors- 
line reported 96 members present in per- 
son or by proxy out of 183 members. 
Necessary for a quorum 37 members. 


PRESIDENT ROBERTS: I always 
look forward to Sam’s report which is 
always a pleasure to all of us. (Ap- 
plause) 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


SECRETARY GORSLINE: The past 
year has been a busy one. We started the 
year with 168 members. We have elected 
fifteen new members, making a _ total 
membership of 183. 


The new members elected are: Buflo- 
vak Equipment Division of Blaw-Knox 
Company, Buffalo, New York; Marsh 
Stencil Machine Company, Belleville, II1.; 
W. J. Fitzpatrick Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Atlee Burpee 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walker- 
Wallace, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.: Rapids 
Standards Company, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Island Equipment Corp., New 
York, New York; Fiske Brothers Refin- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J.; Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Newark, N. J.; Reynolds Metals 
Co., Richmond, Va.; Ames Iron Works, 
Oswego, N.Y.; The American Machinery 
Corp., Orlando, Fla.; The Atlas Boxmak- 
ers, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Productive Equip- 
ment Corp., Chicago, Illinois. 

This is a high water mark in the his- 
tory of the Association. The highest pre- 
vious membership was 179. Since that 
time mergers and combinations have re- 
duced the number of memberships mater- 
ially. 

This Association has an account known 
as Membership Equity amounting to 
$81,527.20, invested in government bonds 
or in cash. This represents a membership 
equity of approximately $336.00 per 
member. It is the policy of your board 
of directors to build up this fund until 
it equals the amount of the membership 
fee paid by each member of the Associa- 
tion. Your Association operates under a 
budget which is very carefully studied by 
your board of directors and rigidly ad- 
hered to. All surplus funds remaining at 
the close of the business year are invested 
in United States Government Bonds and 
are kept in a_ safety deposit box at the 
Michigan National Bank, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Your Association has three 
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R. M. Roberts, President, Presiding 


sources of income. The membership dues 
— $50.00 per year; interest received from 
government bonds and the income from 
the exhibit in connection with the annual 
convention. 


The exhibit is the largest in the history 
of the Association. In 1942 at Chicago 
when we used all of the available space 
in the lower level of the Stevens Hotel 
and on the mezzanine floor at that hotel, 
including the Grand Ballroom Kitchen; 
the Grand Ballroom, the East and West 
Lounges and the Boulevard Room, we 
sold 40,000 square feet of space. Last 


R. W. ROBERTS, President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 


American Can Company, 
New York City 


year, which was the first exhibit after the 
war, we sold 66,500 square feet net, and 
this year we sold 86,353 square feet of 
space. We wish to compliment the exhibi- 
tors on the very high quality of their 
exhibits. We wish to thank them for their 
cooperation in getting the exhibit in place 
a day early so that we could hold a pre- 
vue on Sunday afternoon. We had a 
crowd all afternoon and we believe it was 
worth while. 

We have had wonderful cooperation 
from the management of the auditorium, 
the convention bureau of Atlantic City 
and the suppliers of furniture, decora- 
tions, flowers, the telephone company, 
and from the Eldredge Storage Company, 
who have moved our exhibit into place. 
No problem has been too difficult for 
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them to give whole-hearted cooperation, 

The room situation at the hotels has 
been much relieved. We have been able 
to find rooms for all of our members. In 
every case they have not been the kind 
of rooms that would be desired, but the 
situation is much improved over a year 
ago. The housing bureau informs us that 
they placed some 3,000 people who are 
not members of the various associations 
in hotels other than the ones reserved for 
the membership. As near as we can de- 
termine the convention has occupied 8, 
500 hotel rooms. This is a challenge to 
other cities who are not able to meet this 
demand for hotel rooms. Many members 
have said to me, ““‘Why do we come back 
to Atlantic City? Why don’t we go to 
Cleveland? Why don’t we go to Chicago? 
Why don’t we go to St. Louis?” The an- 
swer is very simple. Cleveland has a won- 
derful convention hall but would only 
guarantee us 2100 rooms. Chicago last 
year offered us 4400 rooms but would 
not give us the room numbers in advance 
so that we could print a hotel directory 
and those hotels were scattered from 
Evanston on the north to Gary on the 
south. We have constantly heard state- 
ments that a three-year contract was 
signed last year with Atlantic City. This 
is not true. Contracts are signed from 
year to year and no commitment ex- 
pressed or otherwise has been made for 
1948. The presidents and secretaries of 
the Associations affected, namely, the 
National Canners Association, the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, and the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion, are in constant touch with the hotel 
situation throughout the country. We do 
not accept wild promises from the cities. 
We must have written commitments from 
the hotels affected before we even con- 
sider the possibilities of taking the con- 
vention to that location. The Canners 
Convention is big business and it is only 
through the closest scrutiny of all ‘tems 
that it has reached the point where it 
has become recognized as the greatest 
trade convention and exposition in the 
country. 

Just a word about the cost of space 
at this convention. It is one quarter of 
the National average charged for ntion- 
al shows of similar scope and size. It is 
less than half the cost of the only ‘rade 
show which exceeds it in size of exhibi- 
tion but does not equal it in size of at 


tendance. Your secretary, who is alse 9 


your exhibit manager, welcomes youl 
criticisms. We are trying to correc: any 
inequalities which may have been p1esent 
in this year’s exhibition. Labor troubles 
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have been minor and easily remedied. 
Freight and express delays have been 
troublesome and it is hoped that our 
transportation systems will get their 
difficulties cleared away before another 
year. 

This is the close of an administration. 
It is your secretary’s 17th year. He at- 
tended his first convention here in Atlan- 
tic City 24 years ago, at the Million 
Dollar Pier as an exhibitor. A lot of 
water has gone under the bridge since 
that time. Your secretary is appreciative 
of the warm friendship which has been 
given him by the membership of this As- 
sociation. He pledges you his cooperation 
and looks forward to increased service 
to the Association. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


R.M. ROBERTS: I had scribbled off 
a few little notes here on the exhibit, and 
I think I’ll pass them by because Sam 
has covered them almost verbatim. I 
believe that our Sunday prevue, which 
was a new experience, has worked out 
very well, indeed. We had a great many 
canners, that I was able to identify as 
customers, present. There were countless 
people whom, of course, I did not recog- 
nize. | hope that each of our members, 
particularly our exhibiting members, felt 
justified in giving up a Sunday that 
might otherwise have been spent in rest- 
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ing or something of that nature. 

Most, if not all of you will recall the 
general discussion that took place at our 
last ainnual meeting here in Atlantic 
City, particularly that part of it that 
dealt with the need of some changes 
being made. 

There was considerable disappointment 
among our membership over the hotel 
accommodations, both for themselves and 
on behalf of their customers. While it 
was pretty generally conceded, I believe, 
that this was due in a large measure to 
many of the hotels—some of them the 
largest in the city—not being available 
for our convention, and another contrib- 
uting factor was the fact that many of 
those that were used had but recently 
been turned over from their Army exist- 
ence. The staffs were not trained—in 
fact in some instances, at least, were not 
even adequate. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the realization that I think was fairly 
general that there were causes beyond 
our control, it did seem to be the con- 
sensus of that meeting that the subject 
of next year’s convention, the one we are 


-now holding, should be given a lot of 


attention. A resolution was made from 
the floor, passed unanimously, I believe, 
empowering the about to be elected presi- 
dent to name a committee of fifteen to 
explore very, very carefully this entire 
convention matter with the other allied 


associations and with the hotel men. Im- 
mediately after that resolution was dis- 
posed of at the meeting, the election of 
officers occurred. I was fortunate in being 
elevated to the position that I have en- 
joyed so much this past year. It became 
my obligation, and a pleasant one, to 
name this Policy Committee of fifteen, 
which was one of my first acts. 


We called the meeting of that commit- 
tee here in Alantic City, which also had 
been specified in the resolution. I called 
a meeting of the Board of Directors for 
the following day, inviting the board to 
come down here and sit in with the Com- 
mittee on Policy—not as members but 
as observers, so that when we met as a 
board the following day we could really 
spend a full day at it, and we did just 
about that. 


In addition to the convention prob- 
lems the Committee on Policy concerned 
itself with another matter that origi- 
nated at the annual meeting—namely the 
alteration and modification of our By- 
Laws so as to permit manufacturers of 
frozen food equipment to become eligible 
for membership. As a result of that meet- 
ing, and as all of you gentlemen know, 
formal changes to our By-Laws were 
recommended and submitted to the entire 
membership and accepted by a very 
splendidly overwhelming vote. All the de- 
tails, chiefly legal, in connection with 
those By-Law changes have been taken 
care of and recorded with the Secretary 
of State of Delaware in which our As- 
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sociation is incorporated. Since then we 
have published and distributed a new 
copy of the amended By-Laws, the book 
again carrying as it has in the past some 
historical data on our Association. 

Subsequent to the meeting of this Com- 
mittee on Policy, your secretary and 
president met with the officers of our 
allied associations for both general and 
specific discussions of convention ar- 
rangements. Meetings were held also in 
Atlantic City with a group representing 
most of the hotels that our convention 
uses. I believe we met with some 75 to 
100 hotel men, including the president of 
the association. We had a meeting in 
Philadelphia (the four associations) the 
day before—took our hair down—reg- 
istered our complaints or criticisms and 
suggestions. In turn each of the other 
three associations did likewise. It was 
surprising to find the commonness that 
existed in our criticisms and complaints. 
It was a very worth while meeting in 
our opinion. resulting in our meeting 
with the hotel group here in Atlantic 
City the following day with a pretty 
united front and I think some good was 
accomplished. 

One specific result of the meeting was 
the decision of our broker friends to hold 
their meeting a week earlier. It was be- 
lieved that that would assist the room 
situation and other day to day conveni- 
ences, and yet enable the brokers to meet 
with their non-canner principals who 
would not, or could not possibly be housed 
during this, the National Canners week. 
Our chief fear, and admittedly a selfish 
one in connection with that decision, was 
the effect on attendance in our exhibit 
that this earlier meeting of the brokers 
might have. This is but Tuesday morning. 
We have all day tomorrow and all day 
Thursday and the balance of today to 
worry about it. I can only hope that it 
will work out well. We hope that you 
will approve of any degree of success we 
may have had in getting a little bit 
closer to these other groups, and I refer 
especially to the canners, of course. We 
are very proud of having sold them on 
having their opening meeting here in our 
Auditorium yesterday. Originally we had 
plans lined up, or so we thought, for 
them to hold all of their meetings here in 
our Auditorium, but last minute changes 
were made. 

Securrying around, a compromise was 
reached that I hope will work out very, 
very well, the compromise being that the 
N.C.A. technical meetings will be held 
here in our auditorium—in fact, they 
will be held right in this room. I believe 
the people—the canner representatives 
that attend those technical meetings are 
in most cases the very people that we 
want most to see down in our respective 
exhibits. I certainly hope that it works 
out that way. 


I presume that by now you have all 
observed the information booth we have 
installed in the center of the floor for the 
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N.C.A. and other associations. That space 
was donated to the N.C.A. by your associ- 
ation. Not only was the space donated but 
we actually paid for the construction and 
decoration of the booth itself. We hope 
that that contributes a little bit to bring- 
ing the people in. It was generally agreed 
among the four associations that only 
association members would be listed in 
the directory that was being printed. 
These plans also were revised as time 


R. A. (Bob) Sindall presents Secretary 
Sam Gorsline with the Association’s gift 
of appreciation for his services. 


went along. The brokers, due largely so I 
am informed, to their earlier meeting and 
the transposition of rooms from one week 
to another, elected to print their own di- 
rectory in which I understand they also 
listed their non-canner members and as- 
sociates. This was followed by the whole- 
sale grocers who also printed their own 
directory, listing I believe whomever they 
pleased. We have here admittedly a little 
situation that will bear studying. I would 
like to assure you that we will stay right 
with it and find out if some change is 
necessary. I haven’t had much experience 
with it myself and do not know whether 
it will be troublesome or not, but I think 
there are some potentialities there and 
I assure you that they will be watched. 


Now, Sam touched upon the attendance 
we have here—the number of rooms that 
are being occupied in Atlantic City. Un- 
questionably we are faced with another 
difficult situation for next year’s conven- 
tion. I doubt if any city in the country 
would be able to house or even willing to 
undertake to house this convention unless 
this experiment on the part of our brok- 
er friends works out successfully. When 
I say that, I have reference not only to 
the degree of success as they might 
judge, but if you will, our own reaction 
to it as well. This is Tuesday. It is a little 
too early for me to decide just how I am 
going to feel about it. In summarizing the 
convention matter, though, I believe it is 
permissible to say that some improve- 
ment has been brought about. I think 
most of us have found the hotel condi- 
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tions both as to rooms and meals, and 
perhaps other services that we have oc- 
casion to call upon, are vastly improved 
oyer last year. I hope that as individuals 
you have all had that experience and that 
not only you but your canner customers 
as well. 


I suppose on an occasion like this it js 
customary to expect the president to 
prophesy the things to come. I am going 
to duck that one. 


You all know the worries that we all 
are faced with. However, we are serving 
an industry that did an unusually splen- 
did job during the war years—one that 
we, as servants to that industry, can also 
be proud of. However, possibly we are 
dealing with an industry that tempo- 
rarily has production facilities a little 
bit in excess of what the markets are 
demanding. It is something that behooves 
us to do what we can to intelligently 
guide our customers, the canners, to a 
safe trip through this adjustment period 
that we are now engaged in. I, for one, 
have complete confidence—we may find 
some changes here and there—but I think 
the industry is sufficiently aware of this 
condition, of the potential dangers in- 
volved, so that they will come through as 
they have in the past. I think it behooves 
all of us to believe in this industry that 
we serve and perhaps more particularly 
to believe in its proven need in our coun- 
try’s economic standards. 


In concluding my remarks, gentlemen, 
I would like to pay my respects and my 
deepest gratitude to as fine a board of 
directors as any president of your associ- 


- ation ever worked with. I would also like 


while I am up here on my feet to thank 
the several committees. We had, perhaps, 
a little bit more in the way of committee 
work this past year than has been true 
in recent years, and they have pitched 
in, they accepted calls to meetings with- 
out very much warning. I think they are 
entitled to—certainly they are entitled 
to my gratitude, and I think they should 
have it from the entire membership. 


MR. ROBERTS: I don’t know that is 
quite the proper caption for me to use, 
but if you will forget that we are talking 
about unfinished business, please, Sam 
has called to my attention that we are 
this morning unhappily without our 
genial vice-president, Frank Fairbanks. 
Frank is confined to his home with ill- 
ness that at one time looked as i! it 
might be quite serious. I have beet in 
touch with his doctor myself just a short 
time ago and am happy to say that 
Frank is coming through, just as al! of 
us would want, but is unable to be with 
us today. 


A TRIBUTE TO S. M. RYDER 

President Roberts recognized Mr. Sin- 
dall who presented a resolution on the 
death of Stephen M. Ryder. 

It is with sorrow that we record the 
death of Stephen M. Ryder, President of 
the Chisholm-Ryder Company, on the 
31st day of August, 1946, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his life. 
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S. M., as he was affectionately known 
by his associates, his customers and his 
friends, had had a colorful career—born 
on a sailing vessel on the west coast of 
Africa, the son of a Sea Captain, Mr. 
Ryder passed through the various grades 
of officers aboard a sailing vessel until he 
became Master of his own ship. 


He taught school at various intervals 
in his early life, received his formal edu- 
cation at Amherst, and was principal of 
a school in Washington, D. C., for many 
years. 


Some forty years ago he joined with 
the Chisholm Scott Company, later he 
built and organized his own plant at 
Niagara Falls, New York, and at the 
time of his death his company was rec- 
ognized as one of the leaders in the can- 
ning machinery industry. 


S. M. Ryder had served this associa- 
tion as a member of important commit- 
tees, a director of the association, vice- 
president, and in 1930 at Chicago he was 
elected president of the association and 
re-elected in 1931. It was during his ad- 
ministration that the office of the asso- 
ciation was re-organized and he was a 
tower of strength during those trying 
days. His counsel added much to the 
success of the association. 


The memory of S. M. Ryder will be 
cherished throughout the years to come. 
It is therefore 

RESOLVED, that this tribute of 
esteem and appreciation of the qualities 
of Mr. Ryder be spread upon the minutes 
of this annual meeting, and it is further 
resolved that a copy of this resolution 
be presented to his nephew, Captain 
Stiles, and to the Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany, to whom we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Motion was adopted by a rising vote. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

MR. DE BACK: It is the pleasure of 
the nominating committee to nominate 
for one year, succeeding himself as presi- 
dent of the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, R. M. Roberts, Atlantic 
Division Sales Manager of the American 
Can Company, and for Vice-President, 
we offer for nomination Mr. J. C. Whet- 
zel, Sales Manager of the Tin Plate Divi- 
sion of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpo- 
ration. He is now a director of the Asso- 
ciation and this brings up a technicality 
and that is due to the fact that Frank 
Fairbanks’ illness was such that his doc- 
tor considered it inadvisable for him to 
serve in any capacity where he would be 
called upon to attend meetings such as 
this, it was decided that it would be best 
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command 
favorably, 


for him not to be nominated as vice- 
president for the coming term. There- 
fore, we have, in addition to the usual 
nominations of two directors, nomination 


for the director for the unexpired term 
of Mr. Whetzel. 


The nominating committee offers as 
candidates for directors, Mr. H. W. John- 
ston, Sales Manager, Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corp.; Mr. W. D. Chisholm, 
Vice-President of the Chisholm-Ryder 
Company and as a director to fill the un- 
expired term of the present vacancy on 
the board, a term of one year, Mr. 
George H. Tay of Lee Metal Products 
Corp. 


(These officers and directors were duly 
elected.) 


SECRETARY GORSLINE HONORED 


MR. ROBERTS: Gentlemen, at the 
board of directors meeting Saturday eve- 
ning, which was preceded by the custom- 
ary Past-Presidents Dinner (it has usu- 
ally been a luncheon but because of the 
Sunday prevue we manipulated it around 
so we had dinner instead) your board 
took the occasion to pay a deserved trib- 
ute to our secretary Sam. After all, in 
addition to the customary and usual 
stereotyped things that go on at conven- 
tions, this is a little bit unusual in that 
we are celebrating 40 years. Sam is not 


quite old enough to have served us for 
40 years, but he has been with us for 
half of those 40 years. 


We saw fit to 


attention, impress 
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tender a testimonial to him that evening. 
The testimonial was prepared for presen- 
tation at this particular meeting, but 
when we worked it around to having a 
dinner on Saturday night with some of 
the past presidents present who we were 
quite certain would be unable to be here 
today, and the ladies, God bless them, 
were there, we took that occasion to 
single Sam out. I have asked Bob if he 
will please repeat it in formal style this 
morning. 


MR. SINDALL: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, you have heard the de- 
scription of the little Saturday evening 
party accorded to our very capable secre- 
tary Saturday evening, and it is my 
pleasure to carry out the president’s 
wishes in that there will be a repetition 
of the reading of this presentation to 
Sam, which reads as follows: 


As we celebrate the 40th Anniversary 
of not only the incorporation of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association 
but also its Convention and Exhibit held 
in conjunction with the National Canners 
Association’s convention, it is but fitting 
that we pay deserved tribute to a man 
who, for more than half those four 
decades, has played an integral part in 
the direction of the Association’s activi- 
ties. 


You must well recall, Sam, that you 
first became identified with the Associa- 
tion as an exhibitor back in 1923, when 
you represented Anderson-Barngrover 
Mfg. Co.—that you were elected a direc- 
tor of the Association in 1927, resigning 
the following year when you _ joined 
forces with American Can Company. 


You must well remember, too, that day 
in 1929, when, because of the illness of 
the incumbent secretary John G. Hanna, 
President Gordon H. Kellogg enlisted 
your aid in directing the 1929 conven- 
tion; and that in August 1930, because 
of Myr. Hanna’s continued illness you 
were elected to serve as Secretary, Trea- 
surer and Exhibit Manager under our 
new President, Mr. S. M. Ryder. 


Another indelible hour was when word 
came that your son, Richard, had been 
killed in an airplane accident at Pear! 
Harbor. That was in January 1937, just 
two weeks before the Convention was to 
open. Though your heart was indeed 
heavy, you concealed it well and your 
show went on as usual. These are 
memories, Sam, that we all share with 
you. 


Ten Association presidents have leaned 
on you, Sam, and depended on your ex- 
perience and judgement to smooth out 
the rough spots in their administrations. 


Space is too limited here for more 
than a brief recital of the Association’s 
achievements during the past two dec- 
ades, but it must be recorded that under 
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your able leadership our membership is 
today at its high water mark; our Asso- 
ciation has the largest number of ex- 
hibitors in its history and the Exhibition 
has trebled in size. 

The master list of canners, always up- 
to-date, your addressing service for mem- 
bers, the complete library containing 
bound volumes of all canning industry 
trade journals published during the past 
40 years—all these are evidences of your 
efficiency and far-seeing policy of mak- 
ing your office of greatest value to your 
Association and its members. 

The Old Guard Society, too, has just 
cause to be grateful for, with you at the 
helm, membership has increased from 40 
to 550, greatly in excess of one thousand 
per cent. 


During the war years you were called 
innumerable times to Washington and 
many a member knows that it was 
chiefly through your efforts that scarce 
materials were secured in order that the 
industry might continue to best serve 
our country. 


Acknowledged the dean of all secre- 
taries in the canning industry, you have 
likewise won the esteem and approbation 
of your fellow secretaries in many fields 
serving as a director in the Association 
of Trade Association Executives and in 
the Association of Exhibit Managers who 
have recently chosen you to serve as 
their president. To you has fallen the 
trying task of satisfying members with 
their exhibit space and hotel rooms: of 
settling labor difficulties and the count- 
less other problems that arise at an exhi- 
bition of this magnitude. You found no 
difficulty unsurmountable, and you have 
handled every complaint, however tri- 
fling, with patience and fairness. Through 
it all you have been a “rugged indi- 
vidualist.” You have been candid and 


outspoken, but there never yet has been 
a time when anyone doubted your sin- 
cerity or where you stood on any subject 
at any time. 


Important to us are your ability, jus. 
tice, experience and judgement of human 
nature, there must always tower above 
these attributes your keen sense of hu- 
mor—your ability to immediately change 
the tempo in a moment of tension and 
restore sanity with a flash of mirth. That 
has proved invaluable through the years, 

To you, Sam, we express today our 
friendship and our gratitude. 

January 21, 1947 


MR. R. M. ROBERTS: Let’s do some- 
thing a little bit unusual. That was all 
for Sam. Every bit of it meant what 
we feel—but Sam isn’t much different 
than the rest of us—it takes an inspira- 
tion. Will his inspiration please rise and 
come forward? Mrs. Gorsline? 


MR. GORSLINE: You know, Robby, 
that the unfortunate thing is that she 
wasn’t in here to hear all the things that 
you fellows said about me, and she prob- 
ably won’t believe me, now. (Laughter) 
I want to tell you fellows, that if I have 
made any success, she has helped. Ap- 
plause. 


MR. ROBERTS: Now, is there any 
other business to come up from the 
floor? 


MR. NEWELL CLARK: Mr. Chair- 
man, I came in late so I am not certain 
whether this has been taken care of, 
that a message be sent to Mr. Fairbanks 
from the Association. 


MR. ROBERTS: Not from this meet- 
ing, sir. 


MR. CLARK: I would like to move 
that the secretary be instructed to write 
Mr. Frank Fairbanks expressing the re- 
gret of the Association for his inability 
to attend this meeting and to wish hima 
speedy recovery to full health. Seconded 
by Mr. Williamson. Carried by a rising 
vote unanimously. 


MR. ROBERTS: Now if there is no 
further business on the floor, we will 
entertain a motion for adjournment. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:00 
A.M. 


THE FOXBORO EXHIBIT—Showing 
the full line of recording instruments for 
controlling temperature, cooking times 
on retorts, exhaust boxes, blanchers, pas- 
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teurizers, and for measuring tempera 
tures, pressure, density, liquid leve! and 
flow. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Hard Winter Weather Ought to Help 
Later Canning Crops—What Damage it May 
Have Done to Early Plantings Has Not Been 
Reperted Yet—This Market Remains in 
Good Firm Condition on All Items 


coL>—This has been a cold week and 
as such has probably interfered with 
canned foods shipments, for the first time 
in many months, although of course some 
regions have suffered in this way, as is 
but natural during winter. But if re- 
ports are correct the bulk of canned foods 
are now housed in warehouses, owned by 
the buyers and distributed locally from 
such warehouses. Fortunately most re- 
gions have not been badly hampered by 
snows and the usual rail interruptions. 

Canners as a rule are not interested in 
the market prices of canned foods, with 
some exceptions of course, because most 
stocks have been sold; but they are inter- 
ested in the job of getting these sales 
shipped as wanted, and the freezing 
weather has not helped this situation. 
On the other hand the cold weather has 
sharpened the appetites of all consumers, 
and the freezing weather has forced at- 
tention to canned foods, since the ship- 
ments of fresh vegetables from all points 
has been interfered with. The frosts have 
reached down into Florida, and the south- 
west, catching the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables to an extent not reported at this 
time; but as this cold weather is persist- 
ing, and is promised for some days yet, 
the retail grocers may find that they will 
be called upon by a steady stream of 
consumers wanting canned foods. “It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good,” but the 
canned foods market is not in need of 
any such boost. 

We think the week has seen the explo- 
sion of the erratic idea set afoot un- 
doubted|y by interested parties, that 
canned jood prices would soon decline. 
Stocks on hand and the continuing steady 
popular demands for food of all kinds 
made t'cse predictions ridiculous. But 
they served to emphasize the fact that 
stocks o' canned foods, even of canned 
peas, 2:. such, and the demand such, that 
it does : ot seem likely that they will last 
out the -ason, until new packs are being 


made. jobbers and distributors know 
that in canned foods they have good 
proper’. and that is where the entire 
marke: ituation lies, in as much as the 
canner, have been sold out for some- 
time, one well known market com- 
menta! says, if there is any competi- 
tion, ©» ack of it, the question will be 
betwee; jobbers and distributors, not 
among *st hands, the canners. But no 
one is yeally worrying, because they 
know that all stocks now in existence 
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will find a ready market before more 
goods can come upon the market in vol- 
ume. If there is any weakness the losses 
will fall upon the present owners of the 
stocks, and that makes for a very strong 
market. 

The U.S. D. A. in its most recent mar- 
ket release says: 


“THE DEMAND AND PRICE SITUATION — 
Record peacetime income payments re- 
sulting from high levels of production 
and employment continue to support a 
strong demand for farm products. Fac- 
tors affecting demand will be particularly 
important in determining the level of 
overall industrial output in 1947. Current 
prospects are for no significant weaken- 
ing in the average level of prices received 
by farmers before the 1947 crops are far 
enough along to become price-making 
factors. There is evidence, however, that 
many wholesale prices are beginning to 
level off and certain luxury items and 
some farm and food product prices are 
weakening.” 


cITRUS—This is the one item showing 
any market activity in the canned food 
situation, and for that reason the follow- 
ing may prove interesting: 

“Lakeland, Fla., Feb. 5—Special action 
by the Florida citrus industry’s federal 
control committees and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture resulted in imposi- 
tion today of orange shipping regulations 
which are considered to be the tightest in 
the history of the Florida citrus market- 
ing agreement. 


“During the period ending Feb. 17, 
shipments will be restricted to a greatly 
improved U. S. No. 2 grade, a better 
quality U. S. Combination pack and to 
the higher grades. In addition, sizes are 
limited to 150-250, inclusive. 

“After being turned down by the U. S. 
D. A. on part ef their drastic recommen- 
dations made last week, the control com- 
mittees by telegraphic poll revised their 
proposals along other lines and obtained 
prompt approval from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson. 

“It was the opinion of many qualified 
citrus men that the regulations imposed 
today not only will result in shipment of 
better quality fruit, but also will limit 
the volume considerably. 

“In effect, the new regulations put in 
higher standards for both the U. S. No. 2 
and U. S. Combination grades. Oranges 
shipped as No. 2 are permitted to have 
only one-half surface discoloration, in- 
stead of two-thirds, thus eliminating 
much unsightly fruit. The Combination 
pack, which accounts for most of the vol- 
ume of Florida oranges, is ‘cleaned up’ 
under the regulation to permit no more 
than 35 per cent No. 2 fruit with the re- 
mainder No. 1. 


“This combination grade is consider- 
ably better than the 50-50 No. 1-No. 2 
split allowed under the grade since 
Jan. 1. 

“These regulations apply to all oranges 
except Temples, which will continue to 
move under the same restrictions which 
have been in effect. 

“Grapefruit shipments from now until 
Feb. 17 will be limited to U. S. No. 2 
russet grade and better, with the follow- 
ing size restrictions: seeded, 80 and 
larger; seedless, 96 and larger; all pinks, 
126 and larger. Tangerines are limited 
to U. S. No. 2 and better grades, size 
210 and larger.” 

It is our understanding that the citrus 
canners are guaging their packs on the 
orders in hand, and do not intend to get 
caught with a heavy over-pack. That is 
the part of wisdom, and fortunately their 
product is such that they can take their 
time, and not have to rush the crops into 
cans. 

Late reports on the freeze in Florida 
this week said 40,000 acres of tomatoes, 
beans and squash had been destroyed ac- 
cording to a Dade Co. (Fla.) Agr. Agent. 

These are first reports, and doubtless 
“excited” if not exaggerated. But it 
shows how widespread was the cold. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Taking Only Small Lots—Avoiding Long 
Term Commitments—Tomato Canners Con- 
fident—Corn Quiet—Peas in Light Demand 
—Would Take Fancy Beans—lInterested in 
Spinach—Citrus Again Weak—Advertising 
Planned—No Pressure to Sell Fruits— 
Fish Prices Firm 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 7, 1946. 


THE SITUATION — Aside from renewed 
weakness in canned citrus juices, the lo- 
cal canned foods market was without im- 
portant change during the week. Distrib- 
utors are extremely selective in their 
limited buying operations, and are not 
taking anything except small lots needed 
for immediate distribution. Interest in 
futures continues to lag. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors generally 
are definitely committed to a policy of 
refusing to make long-term commitments 
this season, and hence canners will have 
little business on their books up to pack 
time, unless conditions should show a 
drastic change in the interim. While 
many wholesalers continue to seek relief 
through channeling surplus stocks into 
the resale market, there is less pressure 
in this direction than was noted at the 
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turn of the year, and many distributors 
are inclined to hold onto known brands 
of canned foods unless they can get at 
least cost out of a resale transaction. 


TOMATOES — Retail tomato prices are 
showing a wide variation, with dealers 
stocking tomatoes bought at peak sea- 
sonal price levels having difficulty in 
moving their stocks. Southern canners 
are reported willing to confirm extra 
standard 2s at $1.75, but there is rela- 
tively little demand at this time. How- 
ever, canners reportedly are confident of 
their ability to liquidate small unsold 
carryover holdings at or near this figure, 
and are not pressing to sell. The demand 
for tomato juice has fallen considerably, 
with the trade concerned over falling 
sales attributed to the current low prices 
on citrus juices. 


CORN — Buying interest in corn has 
quieted down, following the appearance 
of some resale offerings out of the mid- 
west during the past week. Distributors 
are studying the retail sales picture care- 
fully as an indication of what may be 
looked for in corn during the remainder 
of the marketing season. Meanwhile, 
however, canners continue to show strong 
price views on unsold stocks, and are 
quoting firm at list. 


PEAS — Little demand is reported for 
any grades of peas in the local market, 
and distributors’ inventories are still un- 
comfortably large on this item in many 
cases. Insofar as the wholesale market 
is concerned, the principal interest seems 
to be in sub-standards for the export 
trade. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Buyers would be 
interested in fancy green beans in a lim- 
ited way if offerings were available, but 
the market appears well sold up. Stand- 
ards are not commanding much attention, 
but an occasional inquiry for extra stand- 
ards is reported, and interest in this 
grade is expected to pick up during the 
next several months as distributors find 
it impossible to cover their needs on fancy 
beans. .. . Buyers are showing interest 
in new pack spinach, but futures booked 
thus far have been small. . . . Current 
reports indicate sharp cutbacks in can- 
ner pack plans on carrots this season. 


cITRUS—The market for Florida citrus 
again showed weakness, with unsweet- 
ened juices, 2s, slumping to 72% cents, 
with 46 ounce at $1.70. On sweetened 
juices, 2s orange, grapefruit, and blended 
juices are quoted at 75 cents, with the 
46-ounce at $1.70. Offerings of tangerine 
juice 2s were reported during the week 
down to 80 cents, which compares with 
an early season high of $2.25 on this rela- 
tively newcomer to the market. Fancy 
segments are quoted at $1.50, all prices 
being f.o.b. canneries. 


PLANS AD CAMPAIGN — Expressing the 
conviction that it is up to the packer to 
help distributors move his packs into con- 
suming channels, Miss Tillie Weisberg, 
president of Flotill Products, Inc., this 
week announced here plans for an exten- 
sive advertising campaign on _ Flotill 
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brand canned foods, to be launched in the 
metropolitan area on March 1. In re- 
vealing the company’s plans for an ag- 
gressive merchandising drive, Miss Weis- 
berg voiced the conviction that the mar- 
ket outlook for quality canned foods re- 
mains excellent, slump predictions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With reports from 
California and the Northwest continuing 
to note a moderately active export call 
for canned fruits, the situation in this 
division of the market is shaping up more 
favorably. Canners have relatively light 
carryover holdings, and there is no pres- 
sure to sell. Demand locally is quite ac- 
tive on pineapple juice, with many in the 
trade of the belief that this item will re- 
main short throughout the season. While 
low-priced citrus may have cut into the 
demand for some other juices, no reac- 
tion of this nature has made itself appar- 
ent in the case of pineapple juice. 


SARDINES — Maine canners continue to 
quote the market at $10.50 to $11 for 
keyless quarters, f.o.b. canneries, with 
distributors here bidding about 50 cents 
per case under the inside figure. Canner 
holdings are not large, and with improv- 
ing export demand reported, packers are 
showing firm price views. The California 
sardine pack is lagging well behind last 
year. 


SALMON—Notwithstanding the near ap- 
proach of the Lenten season, buyers are 
not showing much interest in salmon at 
top market prices now being quoted. Dis- 
tributors who received allocations from 
regular sources of supply at the former 
OPA ceilings have had all the best of it 
in attracting retail demand, and con- 
sumers are not willing to “go” for the 
fish at the high price levels. The liberal 
meat supply situation, too, is having its 


To Canners and Food 
Processors 


Now available to canners and food pro- 
cessors. A complete sales organization con- 
sisting of 7 salesmen making personal calls 
on all Wholesale Food Buyers located in the 
New England States. This department will 
be under the personal direction of Franklin 
C. Bodwell who has for over 20 years been 
associated with California’s largest packer of 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 


This advertisement is addressed to packers 
not now represented in the New England 
Market also packers who found it necessary 
to discontinue their brokerage connections 
during the war. 


ASSOCIATED BROKERS 
of NEW ENGLAND 
131 State St, Boston 9, Mass. 
MEMBERS 
National Food Brokers Assoc. 
Boston Food Brokers Assoc. 
Manufacturers Representatives, Inc. 
National Food Distributors Assoc. 
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effect upon consumer demand for salnion, 
as well as for other high-priced canned 
fish lines. 


TUNA — Coast offerings of tuna are 
small, and the market remains in strong 
position. Distributors are awaiting ea: ly- 
season results in southern California 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Offerings Awaiting News About Future 
Costs—Growers and Canners in Annual 
Tussle—Better Grades of Canned Foods 
Moving—2’s Fancy Whole Tomatoes Of- 
fered at $2.50—Consumers Resist High 
Tomato Prices—No demand for Lower Grade 
Beans—Good Demand for the Better Grades 
of Corn—tLack of Volume Buying of Citrus 
Juices—Light Offerings in Canned Fruits 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, February 7, 1947 


MARKET—A|lthough recent figures indi- 
cate that present holdings of canned 
foods in first hands are not too large, in- 
creased offerings continue to reach this 
market. However, buying continues 
spotty as distributors’ efforts continue to 
be centered on reducing inventories. It 
is apparent important commitments will 
be withheld until future costs and antici- 
pated production of new packs are better 
clarified. 

Canners are faced with the tough prob- 
lem of bringing growers’ ideas in regard 


‘to raw stock costs to a level at which 


canners feel they can move their packs in 
an orderly fashion. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that certain fixed costs, such as 
labor and canners’ supplies of all kinds, 
will cost more this year, leaving reduc- 
tion in raw materials costs the only pos- 
sible way in which canners might pro- 
duce new packs of canned foods at a 
price which will come somewhere near 
distributors’ present ideas. This prob- 
lem has continued to stalemate progress 
toward early plantings, as up to the 
present, growers are resisting any sub- 
stantial reductions in price for their 
crops. 

Retailers are becoming more aware 
every day of the value of brands with 
consumer acceptance. The off-giade 
brands and poor quality merchandise are 
running into serious trouble and are the 
items on which the retailers and whoole- 
salers alike run their greatest chance of 
losing money on inventory losses. Better 
grades are moving and price cutting has 
already started on the lower grades in 
an effort to move these into consumy tion 
without further delay. The trade ‘eels 
that canners should again make a se ious 
effort to increase the proportion of the 
pack which will be fancy and curtai’ the 
lower grades to the greatest pos:ible 
extent. 


TOMATOES—One middlewestern packer 
offered spot stocks of tomatoes in this 
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Revolutiona ry! 


said everyone who saw it 
at the Canners’ Convention 


THE NEW SINCLAIR-SCOTT 


| 


Hydro-Conveyor System 


; with the 3 remarkable features: 
, |. Automatic water valve keeps system always supplied 
. with proper amount of water. 
s 
; i 2. Variable control automatically adjusts water flow 

from level to 100 ft. in height and any horizontal 

distance. 

3. Water cleaning reel keeps water in system clean— 

giving considerable saving by re-using water over 

and over. ¢ Zinc-chromated, heavy ¢® Saves Labor. 
P welded angle iron frame ¢ Increases Production. 

THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE ainless Steel Tank. Low Maintenance Costs. 

is PRACTICAL ¢ Anti-Friction Bearings © Keeps Floors Dry. 
S WATER CONVEYING METHOD Throughout. e Eliminates Elevators and 
mel NCIAIRCOTT NOW PERFECTED BY e Eliminates Waste. Belt Conveyors. 
t 


CANNING MACHINERY THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY, BALTIMORE 30, 


MOORE SALES CoO. 


Suite 1008 Travelers Bldg. 
RICHMOND 10, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


Foods and Specialties. Contacting Manufacturers 
Jobbers—Chains—Retailers 


WE COVER VIRGINIA 


Responsible Accounts Solicited 


THE 


TIME TO 
CHECK YOUR SALT! 
Yes NO KNOW 
N & DOFLLER Are you using the right grade? 
CO. 


Are you using the right amount? 


@ If your salt doesn’t meet your needs 100%, we'll gladly 
give you expert advice based on your individual require- 
ments. No obligation. Just write the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-7. 
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market recently on the basis of $2.50 for 
fancy whole tomatoes in #2 tins and 
$2.00 for extra standard. The same 
source also made available to the trade 
fancy tomato puree in #1 tins at $1.00 
per dozen and 10’s at $8.75. However, 
despite the dearth of offerings from local 
packers, and with indications that total 
unsold stocks in first hands are very 
small, the trade have not taken very 
kindly to these quotations. It would seem 
that present tomato holdings in distribu- 
tors’ hands, while not large, continue to 
move very slowly and the trade are con- 
vinced that the consumer will not buy 
tomatoes at present price levels. Offer- 
ings from the East on #2 extra stand- 
ards have slipped to $1.75, an indication 
of stubborn buying resistance. On the 
other hand, there is a long consuming 
season ahead before new goods are avail- 
able and those canners with unsold 
stocks still in their possession undoubt- 
edly feel they can move their small hold- 
ings at present asking prices during this 
period. 


GREEN BEANS—Buyers are not recep- 
tive to green bean offerings which are 
being made available in this market from 
Texas, Florida and the Tri-States, al- 
though further supplies of fancy whole 
beans could be sold readily if they were 
available. One Texas canner is offering 
2’s extra standard cut green beans at 
$1.25 with 10’s at $7.25. The same can- 
ner also offered some #1 tins of fancy 
cut beans at $1.15 and extra standard at 
90c, an item which this market has not 
seen for the past several years. 

Florida continues to offer fancy 2’s 
1-2-3 sieve cut at $1.65 and 10’s at $7.75 
with French style available at $1.75 for 
2’s. However, the demand for lower 
grades of green beans has fallen off to 
practically nothing and indications are 
that canners in those areas producing 
mainly standard beans will cut produc- 
tion considerably this year. 


CORN—This item continues to be the 
one causing the least concern as stocks 
in first hands indicate there will be little 
or no carryover by the time new pack 
rolls around. The demand for better 
grades continues good with little avail- 
able from first hands, although one car 
of fancy #2 cream style was sold here 
this week at $1.40 cannery. Limited 
quantities of fancy whole kernel are be- 
ing offered at $1.50 and extra standard 
at $1.35. It is apparent with the present 
movement of corn, canners should have 
no difficulty in maintaining present price 
levels. 


SEA FooDS—Supplies of shrimp in can- 
ners’ hands remain so small that despite 
strong resistance, the market remains at 
$7.00 on Jumbo, $6.50 on large and $6.00 
for medium, although complete lack of 
interest on oysters has weakened this 
market to where goods are now available 
at $3.75 and even at this level, there is 
not much enthusiasm. California sar- 
dines are still pretty close to non-existent 


and supplies are coming in only in a 
trickle. Very limited quantities of Nor- 
wegian brisling sardines were sold here 
recently at $20.00 to $21.00 per case, 
Chicago, with the trade eagerly seeking 
additional supplies. Tuna remains on 
the critical list and despite prices which 
buyers feel are high, considerable quan- 
tities could be sold if made available to 
the trade. However, fishing will con- 
tinue on the light side for some time to 
come and important quantities of this 
item are not expected until late this 
summer when canners will get into 
heavy production. 


CITRUS JUICES—Continued lack of vol- 
ume buying has led some packers to 
offer concessions and 46 oz. orange and 
blended juice were offered here this week 
at prices ranging from $1.55 to $1.60 for 
unsweetened, although the majority of 
canners are holding their pack on a 
somewhat higher level. Grapefruit Juice 
out of Texas has been sold here recently 
for as low as $1.45 for 46 oz. and 62%c 
for 2’s, which would seem to be under 
actual cost. Citrus packers have been 
faced with the dilemma of trying to move 
their packs just at a time when most 
distributors had become ultra-conserva- 
tive and were more interested in moving 
inventories than buying canned foods re- 
gardless of the good trading value that 
might be involved. It is a tough situa- 
tion and it probably will not adjust itself 
until buyers again begin seeking normal 
supplies. Grapefruit sections continue 
to be quoted at $1.50 for fancy at $1.42% 
for broken, although there is little or no 


business being consummated at the pres- .- 


ent time. Citrus juices continue to re- 
ceive heavy play by the trade generally 
with 46 oz. cans being featured at any- 
where from 17%c to 19¢ to the consumer. 
It would seem that sales will be heavy 
at these low prices and inventories re- 
duced before too long. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Offerings continue 
on the light side and movement continues 
fairly good with the exception of one or 
two items like Bartlett pears. Canners, 
from all indications, are maintaining 
their price structure and have not at- 
tempted to force sales of what little they 
have left, being helped in this regard by 
exceptionally good export demands. 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, Nv. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Canned fruits continue to receive a great 
deal of retail attention and supplies in 
distributors’ hands should move out with. 
out difficulty except stocks of water. 
packed fruit, which was purchased dvr. 
ing the early part of tke pack when 
buyers were purchasing almost anything 
that was being offered. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


More Care Needed by Daily Report2rs—ltn- 
ventories Not Too Large—Record Fruit 
Cocktail Pack Moving Well—Only Small 
Stocks of Fruits for Salad—Prices on Toma- 


toes Now Adjusted—Chains Advertising 


Citrus — Smaller Planting of Spinach — 
Weather Affecting Sardine Catch—Con- 


sumer Slow to Take Salmon at the Retail 


Prices—Tuna Canning Slows Down— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, February 7, 1947 


Many of the canners and brokers who 
attended the conventions at Atlantic 
City have returned and most of these 
report that individually they booked but 
a comparatively small volume of busi- 


ness. Some suggest that this is as it | — 


should be, since trade meetings are held 
for other purposes. They say that wher- 
ever they went they found a feeling of 
uncertainty and unrest, largely resulting 
from the wild talk and reports of radio 
commentators. and newspapér_ writers 
anxious to create the impression that 
prices in all lines, including canned 
foods, are headed downward. What they 
neglected to state is that while prices on 
some items, such as furs, sport shirts, 
handbags, and the like, have been out of 


all reason, almost all canned foods are © 


modestly priced and far below prices that 


prevailed after World War I. Only in | 


a few items in canned foods has there 
been even a tinge of profiteering with the 
removal of price controls and none of 
these on staples. Some wholesalers seem 
concerned over high inventories but when 
these are analyzed it is found that these 
are usually high in cost but not too large 
in quantity. Quite a few stocks include 
purchases made at prices above the regu- 
lar market and items which never move 
freely. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is en- 
joying an excellent demand and some re- 
sales have been made in this market dur- 
ing the week. While a record pack was 
made, this is moving off in a manner that 
suggests a very close cleanup by canners, 
wholesalers and retailers. A comp inion 
item, fruits for salad, canned last year 
for the first time in several years, is in 
marked demand at $4.25 for No. 2%’ 
but with little available. Interest in 
cherries is keeping up and some «dded 
business has developed since canners Te 
turned from the convention. Sales have 
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also been made in the better grades of 
peaches, both clingstone and freestone. 


TOMATO PRICE ADJUSTMENTS—Numer- 
ous readjustments have been made in 
tomato prices and the marked differences 
between the lists of the various canners 
have largely disappeared. Some holders 
of tomato paste, however, still have their 
sights raised high. No, 2% extra stand- 
ards are moving in a limited way here 
at $2.50, with standards priced at $2.25 
to $2.40. Prices on No. 10 standard range 
from $7.00 to $7.80. Tomato puree is 
selling at $2.05 for No. 2, $2.25 for No. 
2%, and from $7.80 to $10 for No. 10, 
depending on count. Tomato paste in 
the 7-oz. size is priced largely at $11.50, 
with No. 10 offered at $18 to $22 a case. 


cirkusS—Citrus juices are being ad- 
vertised quite heavily by chainstore in- 
terests and these are moving into con- 
sumption at a steadily increasing rate. 
California growers of oranges and 
grapefruit have been rushing their 
crops into the local markets at prices 
about one half those of a year ago and 
the public is becoming citrus fruit con- 
scious again. It is quite apparent that 
some of the prices quoted on juices dur- 
ing the last two months mean no profit 
to growers and cannot be continued for 
any length of time. However, the dis- 
tributing trade seems inclined to buy only 
for immediate requirements. 


SPINACH — The spring planting of 
spinach in California promises to be well 
below that of a year ago and unless good 
rains come quickly may be even less than 
the preliminary estimate of 7,890 acres 
for processing. Last year’s pack of 
spinach moved out of first hands in good 
shape, but reorders have been slow. 


PEAS—Coast canners of peas seem 
quite well sold up, with unsold stocks 
consisting largely of the better qualities, 
quantities of the lower grades having 


been sold for export. Little new business 
Is coming in, with few inquiries, leading 
to the leclief that distributors are not 


moving stocks as expected. 


SARDIN'S—Owing to rough weather 
the sardine catch is slowing down and 
hopes of » heavy run during the last few 


weeks of the season have gone aglim- 
mering. This has led to suggestions on 
the part of some that present prices on 
the canned article may be upped again. 
These are now materially lower than 
they were for a time following the re- 
moval of price control. No. 1 talls are 
now priced at $6.50, with No. 1 ovals at 
$10.50. 


SALMON — Salmon is moving rather 
slowly off the shelves of retailers be- 
cause of the high prices quoted on most 
brands. Alaska Reds offered at less than 
60 cents for No. 1 talls move fairly well, 
while those priced higher are neglected. 
Prices on canned salmon ran a wide 
range as far as first hands are con- 
cerned, with these commencing at about 
$18.50 a case and running up to $10 a 
case higher. Those offered at the lower 
price include some of the most coveted 
brands, so that the canners of these have 
been swamped with offers to buy, but 
without enough to go around. Regula- 
tions covering commercial fishing in 
Alaska for 1947 have been issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior, with some 
changes in opening and closing dates. A 
good run of salmon in Bristol Bay is 
expected and regulations have been 
somewhat relaxed there to allow the 
maximum economic use of the resource 
consistent with conservation. 


TUNA—The canning of tuna has slowed 
“down somewhat since the first of the 
year, but considerable shipping is under 


OSWALD BOXER, INC. 


24 Stone St., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel. Whitehall 4-3642 


EXPORTERS OF CANNED 
and DRIED FOODS 


Will accept additional accounts 
of Canners not represented in 
foreign markets. 


way from stocks accumulated in recent 
months. Buyers are commencing to 
show caution, since objections to the high 
prices are being heard. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Mardi Gras Time—tThe Lenten Requirements 
—NMore Shrimp This Week—Oyster Can- 
ning Increasing—More Hard Crabs 
Were Taken 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., February 7, 1947 


MARDI GRAS AND LENT—These two 
names are linked together in this section, 
because one follows the other as festivi- 
ties. 


However, not much is known of Mardi 
Gras outside of the Deep South, due to 
the fact that it is an old French and 
Spanish festival, introduced by the early 
settlers of this section, and has been tra- 
ditionally carried on each year since 
pioneer days. 

It is a custom of the Latin races that 
settled here of making merry just before 
doning the sack-cloth and ashes of 
penance in Lent. Hence it may be said 
it has a semi-religious significance. 


New Orleans, Louisiana, and Mobile, 
Alabama, have always put on the cele- 
bration in big style, therefore they are 
known as the two most important Mardi 
Gras cities, and the carnival draws great 
numbers of visitors from all over the 
United States. 


Mardi Gras festivities usually start 
the Thursday before Ash Wednesday and 
run through to Ash Wednesday morning. 

The celebration consists of mystic 
dances and masking, elaborate pageant 
parades, band concerts and a general 
jolly good time for everybody that at- 
tends. One or more war vessels are in- 
variably here for Mardi Gras and par- 
ticipate in the celebration. 

Lent is a forty day season of penance 
set aside each year by the Catholic 
Church for fasting, abstinence, prayer 
and seclusion from amusements. 


C/NCINNAT] MY HAPPY HOME 


#73 NICHOLAS J. JANSON CO. cincinnart 


SPECIALTIES 


GROCERY 


ISE.4TH 


FAIRVIEW FOODS INC. 


Manufacturers Representatives 
15 Lombard St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DOMESTIC 
IMPORT and EXPORT 


JOSEPH A. CAPEK 


MURRAY BAUM 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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Every day in Lent, except Sunday is 
a fast and the faithful are expected to 
reduce on their eats as a sacrifice. Be- 
sides this, every Wednesday and Friday 
in Lent is a day of abstinence and the 
faithful are required to abstain from 
flesh-meat, such as beef, veal, pork, lamb 
and poultry, and in its place all kinds of 
seafood, vegetables, eggs and fruit may 
be eaten. For this reason Lent never 
fails to boost the demand for seafood in 
places where there is a Catholic com- 
munity and there are many, but many 
non-Catholics follow the same custom. 

Lent starts every year on Ash Wednes- 
day and ends on Easter Sunday. 

Ash Wednesday falls on February 19 
this year and Easter Sunday on April 6. 


SHRIMP—There were 1,396 more bar- 
rels of shrimp produced in this section 
last week than the previous one and the 
canneries in Louisiana received 130 more 
barrels of shrimp. 

Louisiana produced 1,690 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 210 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi produced 270 
barrels; Alabama 20 barrels and Texas 
989 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
that 189 standard cases of shrimp were 
packed in the week ending January 25, 
1947, which brought the pack for the 
season to 235,374 standard cases, as com- 
pared with 121,041 cases packed during 
the same period last season and 402,403 
cases the previous season. 

Headless shrimp production from the 
South Atlantic States during the week 
was as follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
7,700 pounds; New Smyrna, 6,400 
pounds; St. Augustine, 35,000 pounds; 


Mayport, 5,800 pounds; Fernandina, 
5,000 pounds. 
GEORGIA—St. Mary, 4,300 pounds; 


Brunswick, 50,300 pounds. 


OYSTERS—The canning of oysters is 
moving along as well as can be expected 
under present conditions and showed an 
increase over last week. 

Louisiana canneries received 8,578 bar- 
rels of oysters last week; Mississippi 
canneries received 16,390 barrels and 
Alabama 3,540 barrels. 


HARD CRABS—More crabs were pro- 
duced last week than the previous one 
and the reason for it is that the weather 
was warm last week and the crab is a 
hot weather crustacean. 

Louisiana produced 67,800 pounds of 
hard crabs last week and Biloxi, Miss., 
produced 6,000 pounds. 


NAMED PARTNER 


Leland L. Pickering of William M. 
Blackburn Co., San Francisco food brok- 
ers, has been made an active partner in 
the company. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


LABOR DEMANDS—Offcials of the 
AFL California Council of Cannery 
Unions have completed three weeks of 
contract-writing conferences and have 
forwarded their demands to operators. 
Negotiations are to open shortly with 
California Processors and Growers, Inc., 
whose members employ about 50,000 
workers in 118 plants. The demands in- 
clude a 25 per cent across the board pay 
boost, which aims to lift wage scales in 
various classifications ranging from 
$1.29 to $1.67 an hour; a 40-hour week 
with overtime for working Saturday; 
three paid vacations with overtime for 
five others, and negotiations directly 
with the union. 


RUSSIAN EXPEDITION--Dr. Wil- 
bert M. Chapman, curator of fishes at 
the California Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco, Calif., says that information 
has been received to the effect that a 
Russian scientific expedition will be at 
work in the Pacific this summer, making 
a survey of fisheries resources. A bill 
for a similar expedition is pending in 
Congress. 


DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 
JOBBERS TO DINE 


Greater New York Wholesale Grocers’ 


Association has announced plans for 
holding its annual dinner-dance at the 
Hotel St. George, in Brooklyn, on March 
22. Arrangements for the event are be- 
ing handled by a committee directed by 
Ed Delson of the Economy Restaurant 
Supply Co. 


RETURNS TO COAST 


S. M. Shiff of the S. M. Shiff Co., Los 
Angeles food brokers, has returned to 
California, following a visit to Eastern 
markets. 


NAMED SALES AGENTS 


T. Clifton Howard Co.; Washington, 
D. C., food brokers, have been appointed 
sales agents in the Washington-Baltimore 
territory for Country Gardens, Inc., of 
Milwaukee, and exclusive brokers for 
Washington, D. C., only for the F. A. 
Gosse Co., Seattle salmon packers and 
factors. 


ISSUES YEARBOOK 


National Industrial Stores Association 
is distributing to its members the associ- 
ation’s 1947 Yearbook. The publication, 
now in its 4th edition, carries a complete 
list of industrial stores, names of buyers, 
locations of stores, and detailed data, by 
items, on the volume of business done by 
the nation’s industrial stores. 


CHANGES FIRM NAME 
Salinger Brokerage Co., St. Louis, has 
changed its firm name to the Salinger- 
Riedinger Brokerage Co, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Calendar of Events 


FEBRUARY 3-15, 1947—26th Annual 
Canners and Frozen Food Packers 
School, Food Technology Department, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1947 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 11-13, 1947—Vegetable 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1947—Ohio Can- 
ners’ and Field Mens School, Deshler 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1947 — National 
Cherry Week. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1947—22nd An- 
nual Canners & Fieldmen’s School, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Annual 
Pennsylvania Canners and Field Men’s 
Conference, Nittany-Lion Inn, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 20-22, 1947 — Annual 
Food Processors Conference, Food Tech- 
nology Division, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 21-22, 1947 — Annual 
Convention, Utah Canners Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1947— Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 
Hotel Patrick Henry, Roanoke, Va. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1947—11th An 
naul Canned Salmon Cutting & Produe- 


tion Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 


MARCH 7, 1947—Canners League of 
California, Fairmont Hotel, San [ran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 16-21, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Cal’f. 


MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947— Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food ‘nsti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bvston, 
Mass. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Me:ting, 


Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


February 10, 1947 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment vourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line*® of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Buchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Vibrating screens for juice processing; waste 
dewatering; root vegetable cleaning, sizing, grading; relish de- 
watering. Conveyors, including floor-to-floor conveyors, bag 
and box pilers. Motor truck scales. Immediate shipment. 
Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Gar- 
field 1651, Garfield 5712. Evenings, University 2832. 


FOR S\LE—Automatie Labeler, 120-140 bpm. Completely 
automatic Liquid O & J Duplex Labeler, for round split pint or 
quart bo. ‘les or jars, and spot body and/or neck labels, capacity 
of machine is about 120-140 bpm. Excellent working condition, 
can be inspected and shipped immediately and priced reasonably 


low, Complete information upon request. Adv. 480, The Can- 
ning Trad, 


FOR S \LE—Karl Kiefer Filler. 24 spout Karl Kiefer Filler, 
complete vith mixer, conveyor, vacuum pumps, etc.; excellent 
condition, can be inspected and shipped immediately. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 

FOR §\LE—1 Sinelair-Seott Flotation Corn Washer; 1 Com- 
plete Cor Convey for in-take of corn and disposal of waste; 1 
Locomot iv. Type Boiler, 125 HP, 110 lb. Pressure. All of the 
above in cellent condition. Melrose Canning Co., Melrose, Md. 
Telephor: Hampstead 138 M. 


FOR §\LE~1 Non-adjustable Rebuilt Labeler, to handle 211 


dia. x 400 high, equipped with 110 volt heaters and adjustable 
—" > motor 110/220-60-1. Adv. 4717, The Canning 
e, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


February 10, 1947 


WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR MYEEKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for immediate shipment the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 


2—RETORTS, 40x60, 5 yrs. old, excellent condition, TAG controls, 
Robins, steam gauge and thermometer, each $ 200.00 
I—RETORT, legs making it suitable for horizontal 


‘ dia 110.00 
\—TOMATO jUICE EXTRAGTOR, Chisholm-Ryder, model J, motor 

driven, nickel alloy screw, excellent condition 1,950.00 
2—TOMATO CHOPPER PUMP UNITS, Gaite- -Ryder, excellent condi- 

tion, (1) belt drive, (1) motor driven, each 725.00 
I—TOMATO & PULP LINE, complete, will handle 10 to 20 tons per 


hour, complete details on request 3,500.00 
1—LABELER, Standard-Knapp, for #1 & #2 cans, with motor, recon- 

ditioned and guaranteed. 675.00 
I—LABELER, Standard-Knapp, complete with motor, glue warmer, etc., 

no cans larger than #1, excellent condition 625.00 
I—DOUBLE BEAN GRADER, Chisholm-Ryder, 74-5, extended frame, 

motor drive .......... 1,465.00 
2—BEAN motor driven. 800.006 
i—BEAN CUT NEW, %%” cuts. % HP m 590.00 
I—PEA AND TBEAN ROD WASHER, Sinclair. Scott, used 3 seasons, 

COND, 525.00 
I—FILLER, pocket, M&S, motor driven, used for malt syrup, excellent 

CONGITION 1,785.00 
2—PEACH SLICERS, Games, 7 knives, 1 HP Sterling bearhead motors, 

roller drives, each 1,425.00 
I—BOILER, 125 We, liosé WP, loco. type, retubed last season, with 

sta = 1,725.00 
I—BOILER, NEW, Dutton, 45 HP, built for oil firing, self-contained, 

steel jacketed, all lined, steel skids. 2,395.00 
2—DICERS, Sterling, direct drive. AC motors, each 575.00 
I—ROTARY EXHAUSTER, Peerless, Sprague-Sells, model 5, style B, 

#1 and +2 cans, belt driven 125.00 

UNSCRAMBLING —— NEW, pts. to gallons, 200 per minute, 

will also take — top cans, immediate delivery, installed, each........ 800.00 

Not installed, 775.00 
I—PRESSURE COOKER & Coe. ce. rotary, continuous, #2 & 

cooker cap. 2000 eans, cooler cap. 735 eans, cans 4000 cases daily, i 

driven. complete with air controls, “recorder, ete. 11,250.00 
I—PEELER, Continuous, 5 HP, completely rebuilt 825.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIA L1$T$ In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—8 brand new Berlin Chapman All Steel Retorts, 
size 42 x 72”; 8 brand new complete sets of Taylor Controls for 
fully automatic operation, after installation retorts can be used 
for both glass and tin; 2 brand new Stainless Steel Langsen- 
kamp 1200-gallon Cooking Kettles with 4” Copper Coils, Outlet 
Valve 3” Stainless Steel, 3 way valve; 2 new heavy duty Adjust- 
able Mixers to be used in conjunction with 1200-gallon Stainless 
Steel Cooking Kettles; 1 brand new all Stainless Steel Model “B” 
E-Z-Adjust Pulper with Nickel Silver Screen with 7% HP 
Motor, Ball Bearing, Splash proof; 1 Standard Knapp Crate 
Dumper; 1 Standard Knapp Can Unscrambler; 1 Standard 
Knapp Heavy Duty Labeling Machine (adjustable up to No. 
10’s); 1 Can Booster 35° Discharge; 1 Standard Knapp Type 
“F” Packer for No. 2 size cans; 1 Adjustable Top and Bottom 
Gluer; 1 Compression Unit; 2 used A. K. Robins Retorts, size 
42 x 72”. Adv. 479, The Canning Trade. 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 
sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, ete.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, ete., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
etc.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single 
Shell or Jacketed, some agitated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vege- 
tables, ete.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Your 
plant needs breathing room; “First” will buy your surplus 
machinery. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 
13, N. Y. WOrth 4-5900, 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—5 Mobilift Fork Lift Trucks: 4-144” Mast 1945 
Models, 1-160” Mast, used 1 season, 1-72” Mast Car Loader; 
Standard air cooled motors, 1% ton capacity; these “Mighty 
Midgets” are used but are in good condition and worth far 
above the price; $750 to $1000. 1 General Electric Steam Tur- 
bine Generator, 250 KVA, 3600 R.P.M., 3 Phase, A. C., 628 
Amps. Load Volts 230; make offer. 1 Westinghouse Steam Tur- 
bine Generator, 325 KVA, 600 R.P.M., 3 Phase, A. C., 7830 Amps.; 
make offer. 1 Westinghouse Double Throw, 3 Phase, 600 Amp. 
fused switch; make offer. 2 FMC Stainless Steel (Contact 
Parts) Screw Juice Finishers, complete with .033 screens 
motors, capacity 50 G.P.M.; $800 each. 1 CRCO American Stain- 
less Steel (Contact Parts) Straight Screw Finisher, SS .029 
screens, with motor, capacity 100 G.P.M.; price $1200. 3 CRCO 
latest model, 18 pocket No. 2 Fillers, capacity 250 per min.; one 
with change parts for No. 404 cans; A-1 condition; $1500 to 
$1800. 1 CRCO latest model, 18 pocket No. 404 Hispeed Filler, 
used only one season; A-1 condition; $1750. 1 Special Built 
FMC Continuous Cooker 45’, never used, all steel with V type 
cover, complete Reeves Drive; capacity 200 cs 24/2 per hr; 
$3500. 1 SS Tomato Peeling Table, 100 stations, 65’ LaPorte 
Continuous Sprocket Drive, FMC equipment; $2000. 1 Robins 
Bean Cutter, Belt Drive, large capacity; $250. 1 Pony Labeler, 
new, 10” roll, New Jersey Machine Co.; $165. 1 French Style 
Bean Shaker, new, belt drive, all steel; $500. Subject to prior 
sale. Many more cannery items available; send us your request. 
A. H. Maleom Co., Orlando, Fla. Phone 9803. 


FOR SALE—Large number good Transplanters. Also Trac- 
tors, ete. Lease Bros., Greenville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Horizontal Retort 42” x 102”, with 2 Crates, 
in good condition. Mrs. M. Manning, 801 S. Clinton St., Balti- 
more 24, Md. 


FOR SALE—30 H.P. O & S Scotch Marine Boiler 100 lbs. 
pressure. H. R. Phelps Co., North Bay, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—4 Double Morral Huskers in good condition. If 
interested apply to: Adv. 4723, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 A. K. Robins No. 2 String Bean Cutter; 1 
Sinclair-Scott 6 ft. Pea and Bean Rod Washer; 1 A. K. Robins 
Pea and Bean Rotary Washer. All in good condition. Melrose 
Canning Co., Melrose, Md. Telephone: Hampstead 138 M. 


FOR SALE—3—40 x 60 Robins Retorts #1 condition, com- 
plete with TAG Controls; 30 Robins Perforated 3 Tier Crates, 
practically new. J. W. Furman Cannery, Northumberland, Pa. 


FOR SALE—FMC 1946 No. 3 Shaker Washer, motor driven. 
Price $350. Chenango Foods, Inc., North Norwich, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labeler, complete and 
in excellent condition, can be inspected and shipped immediately, 
attachments for 12-0z. pint beer bottles and labels, can be 
readily adapted for other spot labels on splits, pints, or quarts 
bottles or jars. Adv. 4728, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Special designed 6 belt Packing Table for any 
size glass or tin, place or throw pack. All stainless steel and 
brass. Frame polished stainless tubing. Has central dumping 
point and unscrambler. Can or jar contents conveyed to packers, 
Accommodate up to 30 packers. All complete with motor, drives, 
chain and belting. Adv. 4726, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 V. Clad & Sons 10 gallon Copper Jacketed 
Experimental Kettle, $40.00; 1—200 gallon Copper Soup Kettle 
mounted on three wheel car, $125.00; 1—200 gallon Copper 
Soup Kettle with 2” drain plug in bottom mounted on three 
wheel car, $125.00; 1 Haslett Booster Conveyor 18 feet long, 
16 inches wide with rough surface rubber belt and powered with 
a tri-clad two horse power motor for 220 or 440 volts, Serial 
5K-224D-10, $1100.00; 190 feet of 16 inch Haslett Roller Con- 
veyor, 30 feet of Haslett Roller Conveyor (short lengths), $4.00 
per foot; 4—90 degree turns, 4—22% degree turns, $40.00 each; 
2 Yarnall Waring Impulse Steam Traps 0-400 Ibs. 2”, $30.00 
each; 1 Robbins & Myers Electric Hoist, Model S%-D-'% ton, 
Serial 8632, 220 volts, $275.00; 2 Rapids-Standard Booster Con- 
veyors, 16 feet long, 10 inch rough surface rubber belt, powered 


with Master gear-head Motors, % horsepower, $1100.00; 1 Fer- 7 


guson Case Imprinter, No. 8-444-1, 24 rolls size %, 24 ink roll 
pads, size % inch, 1 inch, inch and a quarter, $1650.00; 1 Chis- 
holm-Ryder Can Stencil Machine, No. 71045, Model Amch, No. 
A65, complete with three rolls, $300.00; 1 Mineser and Kneisler ~ 
Vegetable Chopper, belt driven, Model MCH, $50.00; 1 Cuno | 
Filter, bronze and stainless steel, No. DOU, Type MEM, Inter- 
nals—13, length 8, spacing 031 with 4% Master gear-head Motor, 
60 cycles, 1725 RPM, $550.00; 1 Urschel Peeler with carborun- 
dum and rubber rolls, Serial No. 42-93, some spare parts, 
$1000.00; 1 Feed Hopper Conveyor, length 8 feet, equipped with 
24 inch rubber belt and 30 by 30 inch hopper, $100.00; 4 Copper 
Cooking Coils, size 2 inch—44 inches in diameter, $160.00; 2 
coils, 1 copper cooking coil, inch and a half—44 inches in 
diameter—2 coil, $140.00; 1 American Utensil Juice Extractor, 
$350.00; 1 Adrian Crowner, No. 805D, Serial 7016, $200.00; 
1 Pepper Washing Wheel, 9 feet long, diameter 3 feet, wire and 
covering % mesh, $100.00; 3—1000 gallon Cypress Tanks and 
1—500 gallon Cypress Tank, $105.00 and $70.00; 4 Heating 
coils, 24 x 48” 50 lb. steam pressure (Fin type), $40.00 each; 
3 Heating coils, 24 x 36” 50 Ib. steam pressure (Fin type), 
$25.00 each; 1 Ayars 7 pocket Pea and Bean Filler, Serial 8408, 
$650.00; 1 Ayars 7 pocket Pea and Bean Filler, Serial 8505, 
$725.00; 1 Ayars 7 pocket Pea and Bean Filler, Serial 8717, 
$750.00; 1 Garwood Oil Burner Unit, gun type, Type K-8F, 
equipped with Jefferson ignition transformer No. 638-K615-110 
volt, 60 cycle powered with Century Motor induction type, single 
phase, Type No. R-5, % horsepower, 60 cycles, 3500 RPM, 110- 
220 volt, Sertal HP-5, $100.00; 1 Ansco Automatic High Speed 
Heat Sealing Bag sealer complete with feed and guides and 
extra long preheated, sealing wheels and compressor unit motor 
included, $60.00; 1—6 ft. Roller Bed, nil; 1 Vacuum Bag Unit, 
$50.00. P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—New “Lifetime” 50, 100, and 250- 
gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles in stock for immedi- 
ate delivery, stainless outer jacket, tested to 90 psi, complete 
with bronze gate valve, approved safety valve, and aluminum 
painted stand; 7 used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, capacities 
50 to 500 gallons; 13 Automatic and Semi-automatic Labeling 
Machines for round bottles or jars and spot labels; Arctic 3 x 3, 
Frick 4 x 4, York 5 x 5 Ammonia Compressors; Karl Kiefer 72- 
spout Bottle Rinser; 8 Bottle Washers of all types and capa- 
cities; Double Pipe Heat Exchangers; Karl Kiefer Filter Pulp 
Packer; other miscellaneous items for food processors. Charles 
S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: 
AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—If you did not receive the 8-page circular, bul- 
letin #440 of excellent used canning items in the mail, write 
us immediately for a copy. Hundreds of wanted items are 
listed thereon. E, G. James Co., 316 S, LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill, 
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WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Fquip- | 
ment. Adv. 473, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Return Tubular Boiler, 100 to 150 HP, 
must be in good condition. J. W. Welch Co., Inc., Downings, V4. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureav, 
6 Hubert St., New York 18, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE - February 10, 1947 
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WANTED — MACHINERY—Continued 


WAN 'ED—Standard Knapp Labeler. Write full descrip- 
tion, including type and serial number, price and location to: 
Landen Putty Works, 45 Irving St., Malden, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POS!TION WANTED—Canning or Freezing Plant Manager 
or Superintendent. Young aggressive man with 12 years experi- 
ence desires permanent position with substantial concern on 
salary plus basis. Experienced in every phase of business all 
over U. S. Proven ability to layout, install, erect, mechanize 


' and operate plants. Adv. 477, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Technical Sales or Manufacturers 
Representative. Eleven years experience in all phases canned 
food field including quality control, processing, plant layout, 
can manufacturing, sales. Married. Desire permanent connec- 
tion with a real future. Adv. 484, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager or Superintendent. Ex- 
perienced in packing and processing fruits, vegetables, meats, 
dog foods and dry pack products. Know food canning from 
field to finished product. Overhauling and rebuilding plants. 
Supervision of maintenance. Handle both white and colored 
help. Prefer year round operated plant on West Coast, but 
will consider other locations or seasonal plant. Adv. 4718, The 
Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Whse. Supt. or Asst. Thoroughly 
experienced in warehousing, carloading, supervision, smoothing 
of shipping and personnel difficulties. Married, age 32, bond- 
able. Adv. 4725, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By Midwest canner and preserver, a plant Super- 
intendent to take over extensive operation. Good monthly wage 
and percentage deal. Must not be over 40 years of age. Adv. 
46141, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Young man, preferably farm and agricultural 
college background, for field man and equipped to talk better 
methods to farmers. Good salary, permanent position for right 
man. Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


WANTED—Factory Foreman for Fruit Products Plant. Must 
be experienced in making apple products including vinegar. 
Prefer married man about 40. Give by letter detailed expe- 
rience, training which you think fits you for such a job, previous 
employment with duties, and reference. Adv. 482, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Man under forty to manage canned meat division 
of large Federally inspected cannery. Must have production 
and sales experience. Salary six thousand annually plus per- 
centage of net of department. Adv. 4716, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An experienced Superintendent for a sizable fac- 
tory canning a general line of vegetables, fresh and dry, and 
preserves. We want a man who is now employed or can give 
a good reason why he is not employed. No heavy drinkers 
wanted. Give full history in first letter. Salary $5,000 plus 
percentage of profits. Adv. 4720, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Young Canned Food Research Chemist, prefer- 
ably with actual pea canning experience. New company in siz- 
able mid-western town. Opportunity for advancement. State 
experience and starting salary desired. Adv. 4721, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Almost completely new three line bean and 
tomato plant. Ample water, warehouse space, immediate nearby 
labor supply, 1500 to 2000 cases per day. Plant now in opera- 
tion. Adv, 46153, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, equipped for canning’ turnip 
greens and field peas. Capacity 2000 cases a day. Plant was 
operated in 1946 and ready for 1947 operation. Location Mid- 
ville, Burke County, Ga. R. O. Kelley Cannery, Midville, Ga. 


WANTED—Experienced Foreman to take complete charge 
of preparation and processing of prepared meat food products. 
Excellent working conditions in one of the Pacific Coast’s largest 
and newest plants with long established, heavily advertised 
brand. Unusual opportunity. Apply direct by letter only. Den- 
nison’s Foods, 9957 Medford Ave., Oakland 3, Calif. 


FOR SA\LE—Canning Factory in Maine. Have a capacity of 


about 50,000 eases a year. String beans, shell beans and corn. 
Plenty of acreage and help. Reason for selling poor health. 
P. 0. Bor 266, Clinton, Maine. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


1200 bushels Early Perfection Pea Seed grown 
1946 season from highest quality seedsmen stock. 
‘linois. Adv. 4727, The Canning Trade. 


FOR “ALE 
during 
Locatior 


MISCELLANEOUS 

INV! MENT OPPORTUNITY—Limited company now 
organi to build new pineapple cannery in Cuba with experi- 
enced F ‘ican management now currently operating Cuban 
canniny ‘ant. Write: Norman Boettcher, Reparto Dupont, 
Varad: Cuba. 

PIN! ?’LE—Crushed, Slices, Juice in barrels, Sliced Cores. 
Immed lelivery. Write or cable. Caribbean Foods Corp., 
Carden uba. 

WA’ J—We have buyers waiting for surplus tin cans, 
particu —_» sizes 300 x 407, 1’s, 2’s, 3’s. Send full descriptions 
and pr immediately. E. G. James Co., 316 S. LaSalle St., 
Chieag, 
THE C/ JING TRADE - February 10, 1947 


All the latest data 
FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 


COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.90 
order your copy now. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Mad. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS — TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman armen Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor oration, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley eee | Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Salinneee, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlhn Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, ML 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corpor ation, utee ston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co. ltimore, M 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food ym Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Nolan Co Rome, New York. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, he ae 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N . 
Food Machinery Cor: ration, Hoo an “m. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin he ate 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoo’ in Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin he anes 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo’ a Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., ’ Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, We. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo) “m. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Co Hoopeston, III. 
H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
Moral Bros., Morral, ‘Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co ., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ~~ Hoopeston, Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin hee 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, ag 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, an 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corpor ation, ston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Itimore, Mi 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., sg Falls, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp ‘Co dianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., — Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


potion Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
a Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, F 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, «1. 
ower Bros., Morral, Ohio 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinelaie Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, y 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. _ 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, iil. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN ‘WASHERS. 
hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
ls Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


"Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Beri Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin, Wis. 


any, 
Berlin Chapman Fails, N.Y 


)Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaga 


& Corp., Rome, New York. 

Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 

nited Co., Westminster, Md. 


Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


.H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
OMA. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


cod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


ite: Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hio hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 


H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘cod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


untley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
Rh. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

tt Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
ited Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chaprnan Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


untley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
eA. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
nited Co., Westminster, Md. 


Grapens. 


MBerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
MBinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


» HULLERS AND VINERS. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
mA. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
PICKING TABLES. 


erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryi-r Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
mood Machin 
Many'scturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
inclair-Scott . Baltimore, Md. 

pnited Co., iminster, Md. 


Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Co., Niagara Falls, | 
Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
“uring Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
‘o., Baltimore, Md. 

Columbus, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 

‘minster, Md. 


cod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


‘cod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


cod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 


y Corporation, Hoopeston, 


Pr APPLE MACHINERY 


isholm-R 
Machin 
Robins * Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“o., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


PR’ SERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Ry Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
» K. Robin- Baltimore, Md. 
H 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Md, 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaqara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiana’ fis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chanman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Lanasenkamn Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corvoration, Hooveston, 
Hamilton Copvver & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Lanasenkamo Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaqara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cornoration, Hooreston, 
Hamilton Covver & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Lanasenkamo Co., Indianavolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaqara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Lanasenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

Baltimore, 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesbcro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Cannin 
The Almanac of the Canning 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York ity 
wn Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore -New York City. 


FLOORING. 
Drehmann Paving & Flooring Co., Phila, Pa. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. W » Chi 
Universal Underwriters, City. 6. Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ml. 

edmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. » 


SEASONINGS. 


Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ml. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

ers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ml. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago, Ml. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, os & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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A. ROBINS & CQO. INC. 


U.S. A. 


| DD YOU SEE THESE MACHINES AT THE CANNERS 
CONVENTION IN ATLANTIC CITY 


FOUR WINNERS 


1. ROBINS CAN WASHER-STERILIZER 


Cans positive fed from can chute from rolling to vertical “upside down” position 


: and conveyed on stainless steel conveyor bars——cans revolving throughout entire 
| % length of the washer-sterilizer “upside down” and discharging in an upright position. 


2. ROBINS FRUIT AND BERRY WASHER 
k New in principle and design—the latest 


Especially adapted for strawberries. | Gives a more thorough wash than any other 
machine for the same purpose. Sorting space for four persons. 


3. ROBINS ALL PURPOSE VEGETABLE WASHER 


This is an all purpose Washer and can be built to special order for vegetables in- 
cluding spinach, turnip greens, herbs, stringless beans, mushrooms, etc. 


‘ ROBINS COMPLETE LINE OF MUSHROOM WASHING, GRADING, 
SLICING EQUIPMENT 


; We claim that the line of Robins Mushroom equipment is the most modern and 
practical for use in the mushroom cannery. Write us regarding your requirements, 
3 i giving complete information including capacity per hour, etc. 


1 = MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Established 1855 
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| NATIONAL 
| CAN 
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Gn choosing a metal container, the nature of your product must be studied 
... its physical and chemical make-up . . . every factor involved in its trans- 
portation and storage. If you wish, our engineering department will help 


you match the can to its job — or our artists will apply their specialized 
knowledge to giving your product distinctive packaging with sales appeal. 
With us, you draw upon almost a half century's experience with thousands 
of container customers . . . in tin plate testing for composition and metal 
oa structure ... in sample sheet testing for size, thickness and ductility. 
a Future advertisements will feature the making of cans from coating and 
lithographing to shipping of finished containers. Step by step, these will 
show how National Can protects quality. 
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Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. HAMILTON, OHIO BOSTON, MASS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — MASPETH, N. Y. McKEESPORT, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. { 


SALES OFFICES AND PLANTS IN: 
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